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BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By HERBERT SANDERSON, Vocational Counseling, Service, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 346 pages, $4.75. 


This book aims to help students and practicing counselors familiarize themselves with the fun- 
damental principles in educational and vocational counseling. The book covers practical and 
theoretical aspects of the subject as they arise in working with adolescents and adults. The 
author discusses the psychological forces that prompt the client to seek vocational help, difh- 
culties encountered in entering counseling work, the counseling process itself, the role of the 
counselor and his psychological needs, and the ending phase. 


OCCUPATIONS AND CAREERS 
By Wa.LTER J. GREENLEAF, U. S. Office of Education. 605 pages, 
$4.20. 


An outstanding book designed for an occupations course. Organized in three parts: (1) the 
individual—his interests, hobbies, local opportunities, how to study occupations, and how to 
get a job; (2) individual occupations—classified according to the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles—and discussed as to groups within each classification; (3) descriptions of industrial 
processes and occupations in the large major industries of our country. 


GUIDANCE IN GROUPS: A Resource Book for Teachers, 


Counselors, and Administrators 
By Marcaret E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College. 414 pages, 
$5.50. 


Here is the first book to deal systematically and extensively with group approaches to all phases 
of guidance—personal, social, vocational, and educational. It traces the sources of group- 
guidance procedures in social work, medical and psychiatric practice, religious and secular 
education, and personnel work, with emphasis on implications of practices in these various 
fields for educational programs at all age levels. 


COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 
By Mitton E. Hann anp Matccouim S. MACLEAN, University of 
California. 312 pages, $4.75. 


Carefully revised, improved and brought fully up-to-date, the second edition of this valuable 
book contains both the knowledge and skills necessary for the practice of counseling psychology. 
Integrates trait and factor theory with learning, perception, and personality theory. Emphasis 
is on professional and ethical aspects of training and practice. 


THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
By Maurice D. Woo.rr, Kansas State College, and JEANNE A. 
Woo tr. 416 pages, $5.00. 


An extremely comprehensive program for student personnel work at both high school and col- 
lege levels, with suggestions for the integration of the two programs. Varied phases of per- 
sonnel work are brought together showing how the important student centered philosophy 
can be applied to such divers phases as self-government in residence halls, orientation of new 
students, student leader training, and citizenship training. 
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Expert Aids 
for 
Junior College 
English Teaching 


Reading and Writing 


by W. F. BELCHER, E. S. CLIFTON, R. R. 
MALE, Jr., W. J. OLIVE, and M. S. SHOCK- 
LEY 


Especially suited to courses emphasizing reading comprehension 
and vocabulary development, this well liked text contains some of 
the liveliest selections and most practical study aids available, Read- 
ing and writing are closely coordinated under: Reading News- 
papers, Reading Textbooks, Reading for Information, Reading for 
ideas, and Reading for Attitudes. In addition to the many new and 
fresh selections, you'll find excellent vocabulary-building and com- 
prehension exercises, detailed instructions for theme writing, and 
appealing ideas for class discussion and outside reading. 

387 pp. $3.75 


Effective Writing 


by ROBERT H. MOORE 


Many effective teaching devices discovered through the author's 
20 years of teaching are given in this complete new text and hand- 
book. Many samples froin freshman themes show the student what 
faults he is apt to make and how he can improve. Text, examples, 
and scores of exercises are organized into the most convenient units 
for teaching. This thoroughly dependable text and handbook not 
only offers you the very best in teaching aid but is also a book your 
students will be glad to keep. 

588 pp. $4.00 


The English Pamphlet Series 


offering you expert, and inexpensive, remedial 
materials for students who need help on spe- 
cific faults in both written and spoken English 


Thoucht into Themes Plan Before You Write 
by Elizabeth Oggel $.95 by R. H. Moore $1.00 


The Sentence 
by R. Barker $.75 A re! of Literary Terms 


Norton & P. Rushton $1.00 
Accuracy in Thinking es 4 . 
by M. C. Boatright $.75 
A Poetry Primer 
An A6&8C of Idiom and Diction by G. Sanders $1.00 
by M. B. Carr & J. W. Clark $1.25 


A Grammar for Heretics Preparing the Research Paper 
by J. C. Jordan $1.50 by R. M. Schmitz $1.00 


A Functional Grammar 
by N. P. Lawrence and Others. Argument 
Forms A and B, each $1.50 by R. L. Shurter & G. D. Helm $1.00 


Order your copies from aaa 


232 MADISON AVENUE 


Rinehart & Company iat teed ek 
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The Common Bond 


EDWARD G. SCHLAEFER 


An examination of the Junior Col- 
lege Directories over the past ten years 
reveals a surprising variety of insti- 
tutional types. ‘The names of the insti- 
tutions suggest more than 60 organi- 
zational patterns ranging 
from “school” to “univer- 
sity.’ During this period 
there has been a steady de- 
cline in the use of “junior” in 
institutional names until now 
less than half of the insti- 
tutions in the Directory des- 
ignate themselves as “junior % 
colleges.”’ In numbers of stu- 
dents the institutions range 
from a mere baker’s dozen sharing the 
use of a small high school to thousands 
in large and wealthy “colleges.” 

The names of the institutions reflect 
a large variety of educational purposes. 
Thus, among the 32 “junior colleges” 
in New York State, 12 different types 
are indicated. Not one of the 16 public 
institutions in that state uses the word 
“junior” in its title. 

This great diversity in size, type of 
organization, and area of service nat- 
urally raises the question: “What do 





EDWARD G. SCHLAEFER is Dean of 
Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, 
New Jersey, and Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Co-ordination 
and Research of the AAJC. 
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these 598 institutions listed 
in the Junior College Di- 
rectory have in common that 
causes them to form numer- 
ous state and regional associ- 
ations and a strong national 
association? What is the com- 
. mon denominator to the 
s binding element? 

Is there something magical 
about the idea of two? Is the 
common bond a feeling of insecurity 
which loves company? If not, should 
we not be cautious about any claims 
that twos are better than fours? And 
what shall we say of certain junior col- 
leges which are now in the process of 
“growing up” to become “regular” 
colleges and for whom the junior col- 
lege associations are interim crutches 
soon to be discarded and forgotten? 

We know that the element that in- 
spires to work together with enthusi- 
asm is not found in the suggestions 
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above. We believe that the common 
bond is a recognition that the two 
years following high school constitute 
the most critical years in becoming 
adult and in learning to assume adult 
responsibilities. These are the years of 
greatest anxiety and also of greatest 
delinquency in youth. They are not 
only years of biological and physical 
maturity but also of infancy in wisdom. 
They are the years which need the most 
skillful educational attention and guid- 
ance. These years alone need the full 
concentration of the staff and facilities 
of a separately organized institution. 
Whether the years are spent in a girls’ 
private “finishing” junior college or in 
a public institute of agricultural tech- 
nology for boys, they are still the most 
important years for cultivating adult 
standards and leadership. 

We sense this educational job of the 
junior colleges intuitively. We watch 
over the student and steer him with en- 
couragement as he passes from vibrat- 
ing immaturity to maturity and stabil- 
ity. How often we have contrasted the 
boy now with the same boy who came 
to us two years ago and hoped that we 
had something to do with the change. 

To guide all youth in every junior 
college from carefree adolescence to 
the serious responsibilities of adult- 
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hood is a professional job of tremen- 
dous magnitude. For it we need con- 
stant study and sharing of experiences. 
We need well planned faculty meet- 
ings. We need strong state and regional 
associations, and the integrating in- 
fluence of a strong national association. 
We need strong divisions of education 
so that we may have professional 
guidance and have our efforts recog- 
nized and given the dignity they 
deserve. 

We are not alone in possessing un- 
derstanding of this problem. Many 
four-year colleges and church related 
organizations such as the Y.M.C.A. 
are doing splendid work. The junior 
college associations should cultivate 
liaison with all organizations having 
similar goals. 

The editorial policy of the Journal 
in recent years in bringing the thoughts 
of business, industrial, and intellectual 
leaders to the Journal readers is a 
commendable step in the right direc- 
tion. Successful parents, civic leaders 
of well-run communities, and edu- 
cational leaders in the four-year col- 
leges and undergraduate colleges of 
forward looking universities should 
also have valuable experiences which 
we in the junior colleges could share 
with profit. 












My Class Invisible 


HARRY C. HENDRICKSON 


When you feel that you just can’t 
face another student, when your Fri- 
day has been an unusually welcome 
one, when another paper to mark will 
be enough to make you blow your top, 
try my experience for a while. Try to 
teach by radio a class about whose 
members you know nothing, whose in- 
dividual quirks need not concern you, 
and for whom no disciplinary effort is 
necessary. Try to teach them on a level 
which will be adult and college, but at 
the same time remember the number 
of “sub-standard” listeners linguisti- 
cally speaking, whom the radio station 
will want you to hold and interest. Re- 
member that you have no visual aids, 
no way of explaining or interpreting 
material to them except through the 
sound of your voice. Does it sound de- 
sirable and impossible simultaneously? 
It is. 

Now to fill in the background of this 
irrational situation. Last summer I was 
asked by Dean Chester H. Katenkamp 
of the Baltimore Junior College to 
teach a course in Practical English for 
a half-hour at a time, once a week, 
over Radio Station WBAL in Balti- 
more. The course was planned 
for thirteen weeks with the programs 
scheduled every Friday night from 





HARRY C. HENDRICKSON is Assistant 
in Educational and Occupational Informa- 
tion in the Baltimore Public Schools. He 
is also an Instructor in Reading at Loyola 
College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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9:35 to 10:00. The Junior College 
realized that some listeners would be 
interested in the subject but not in re- 
ceiving college credit. However, any 
who wanted college credit were ac- 
cepted by the college if they paid the 
tuition fee of $8.00 and passed the ex- 
amination given at the end of the 
course. 

There was to be no testing program 
at the beginning of the course and no 
contact with the students except for a 
make-up class toward the end of the 
sessions when those who had missed 
any of the programs could have a re- 
view of the work covered. Never was I 
to meet the class in the studio. Oh, no, 
nothing that easy. I was simply to talk 
into that little microphone and teach 
them in their homes or wherever they 
happened to be, even “lying on the 
beach,” as one announcer put it on a 
publicity program a week before the 
course started. And to cap the climax, 
I was to mark no papers for the group 
except the final examination. They 
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were not even to mail me any of the 
exercises and composition work as- 
signed for each lesson. An English 
teacher’s paradise? Maybe so, but how 
can you teach if you can’t see the prog- 
ress that the students are making? 

So that was my problem. The Balti- 
more Junior College and Radio Sta- 
tion WBAL were to assume all respon- 
sibility for the publicity and the re- 
cruitment of the class. My first job was 
to prepare a syllabus which would be 
advertised and sold to the listeners who 
had the option of paying a tuition fee 
and enrolling for credit, or auditing 
the course at a much lower fee. 

Now if you were asked to select just 
enough material for 13 half-hour pres- 
entations (I hestitate to call them les- 
sons ), and you were told to accomplish 
these three things: review high school 
English, include enough college work 
to justify giving college credit, and 
hold the interest of any listeners who 
might happen to tune in, just what 
would you include? Remember that 
all of this was to be accomplished on 
Friday nights during one of Balti- 
more’s scorching summers. 


Immediately I turned to Miss Helen 
L. Chambers, Supervisor of Secondary 
School English, under whose leader- 
ship I had taught for a number of 
years. Together we prepared a list of 
12 topics,’ allowing one session for a 

1 Use of Personal Pronouns; Agreement 
of Pronoun with Antecedent; Subject—Verb 
Agreement; Troublesome Verb Forms; 


Adjective and Adverb Usage; Clarity 
through Placement of Modifiers; Common 
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review of the first eight topics before 
turning to a different category for the 
final four programs. Then came the 
task of choosing the details, illustrative 
examples, and manner of presentation ; 
making assignments for each lesson; 
and preparing a bibliography. It was 
too much to accomplish at one time so 
the syllabus was mailed in three install- 
ments. 

Although I had presented radio and 
television lessons several times before, 
on the night of the first broadcast I had 
quite an uncomfortable feeling in the 
pit of my stomach as I left for the 
studio. I am sure that the staff of 
WBAL got quite a laugh from my early 
arrival and the array of books and 
papers which I strewed around the 
microphone. I don’t know how the an- 
nouncer found room for his one page 
of introduction and final announce- 
ment. But I was going to be sure that 
there would be no embarrassing silence 
because I had run out of material. 

Happily, I soon found that by 
simply talking from the outline in the 
syllabus and amplifying and explain- 
ing just as if I were in the classroom, 
the problem of timing was solved. ‘This 
manner of presentation helped the pro- 
gram to sound more natural than it 
would have if I had used a script. As a 
safety device for the timing, I placed 
my work on spelling at the end of each 
program. I could increase or decrease 
Errors in Diction; Idiomatic English; Re- 
view of Previous Lessons; Punctuation and 


Capitalization; Social Letters; Business 
Letters; Increasing Vocabulary. 





MY CLASS INVISIBLE 


the number of examples I used to illus- 
trate rules in accordance with the time 
I had. 

The publicity given the project was 
quite broad. Brochures which de- 
scribed the course and included a regis- 
tration blank were distributed through 
a number of the department stores, 
through the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
and its branches, and by mail from the 
Baltimore Junior College and Station 
WBAL. The library cooperated fur- 
ther by furnishing its branches with 
additional copies of the books in the 
bibliography. Silk-screen posters were 
prepared by the art department of the 
Junior College and displayed in prom- 
inent places throughout the city. ‘The 
newspapers and the radio gave good 
publicity to our news releases. 

As a final bit of publicity, Radio 
Station WBAL arranged a program at 
9:35 p.m. (the time set for the course) 
just a week before the course was to 
begin. Geary L. Stonesifer, the Balti- 
more Junior College coordinator for 
the course, and I were interviewed by 
Arnold Wilkes, Director of Public 
4 ffairs and Education for WBAL. Mr. 
Wilkes announced four telephone 
numbers which listeners might call if 
they wanted additional information on 
the course. Almost as soon as he an- 
nounced the first number, the tele- 
phone began to ring, and we were kept 
busy for the remainder of the program 
and even afterwards. Mr. Wilkes 
would answer the phone, repeat the 
question to us so that the radio au- 
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dience could hear it, and then Mr. 
Stonesifer or I would answer the ques- 
tion over the microphone. I must ad- 
mit that I had expected very few calls 
and was astounded by the response. 
Approximately 175 people pur- 
chased copies of the syllabus. Of this 
group, 37 enrolled for college credit 
with the hope of following each broad- 
cast and taking the final examination. 
I had no personal contact with them 
until after the first eight lessons when 
a make-up class was held for the bene- 
fit of those who had missed broadcasts 
or who wanted additional explanation. 


About 12 people came for the make- 
up class. Of course they were as curious 
tc see me as I was to meet them. I 
began by reviewing the lesson for 
which there was the greatest number 
of requests and progressed down the 
scale to the ones for which there were 
fewer requests. The students became 
very free with their questions, and I 
could see that they were enjoying the 
opportunity to share a mutual interest 
after having studied alone. 

Examination time arrived in early 
September, and the students were in- 
structed to report to the Baltimore 
Junior College at seven-thirty on a 
Friday evening. Since I had very little 
idea of the composition of the group, 
except for those who had come to the 
make-up class, I was interested to see 
them. ‘They were predominantly 
women, most of whom seemed to be 
middle-aged. Two of the students were 
unusually interesting—a woman who 
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was a wheelchair case and had pre- 
viously called to make arrangements to 
be met at the door and pushed to the 
room, and a blind man who was a suc- 
cessful businessman and brought along 
his wife to write his answers as he 
dictated them. Both of these handi- 
capped people were extremely grate- 
ful for such a course as it afforded them 
one of the few opportunities for con- 
tinuing their education. 

When I marked the examinations, I 
found a few excellent papers and some 
very poor ones. The greatest number 
were C’s. Since there was no testing 
program at the beginning of the 
course, it was impossible to say how 
much growth any student had shown. 
However, comments to Mr. Stonesifer 
indicated a general satisfaction with 
the course and the progress that had 
been made. Several people requested 
future English courses by radio, while 
others inquired about the possibility 
of work in other subject fields. Many 
indicated that they had found the 
broadcasts much easier to follow than 
they had anticipated. 

The dean of the Junior College re- 
ceived a telephone call from an officer 
in the Coast Guard who had heard 
only the last broadcast. He wanted to 
know how soon another course would 
be started and offered to guarantee 50 
students from among the men in his 
group. He felt that the medium of edu- 
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cation by radio was especially suitable 
for his purpose since the men would 
not have to leave the base to attend 
class. English was the subject which 
they particularly needed. 


I received a number of letters dur- 
ing the course, only one of which was 
critical. All of the others expressed in- 
terest and satisfaction and generally in- 
cluded some item which the writer 
wanted discussed on the next program. 
Typical questions covered the use of 
the split infinitive, the distinction be- 
tween lie and Jay, the use of shall and 
will, letter writing techniques, and 
pronoun usage. 

As I look back over the experience, 
I feel that it was worthwhile, and it 
proved to me that education by radio 
has great possibilities. While it will 
never replace the classroom, certainly 
the values for educating shut-ins and 
for supplementing regular school work 
are limitless. I learned that there are 
many adults who are not free to par- 
ticipate in an adult education program 
in an evening school and who welcome 
the opportunity of education by radio. 
I believe it is good public relations for 
school systems to supply such programs 
whenever possible. They increase the 
interest of the general public in the 
work of the schools and create a more 
favorable attitude toward education 
in general. 





Why Not the Name “Community-Junior Colleges” 


L. J. ELIAS 


The September issue of the Junior 
College Journal is paced with a stimu- 
lating commentary by a long-time and 
distinguished friend of the junior col- 
lege movement. Dr. Colvert, with 
some logic, makes a case for the re- 
tention of the name “junior” college,’ 
against the growing practice of aban- 
doning the term “junior” entirely or 
substituting for it the “community” 
college. The issues involved here lie 
deeper than the significance of a mere 
name. We should appreciate Dr. Col- 
vert’s article additionally in that it 
invites us to speak on these issues. 


The substance of his defense of the 
term “junior” lies in the fact that it 
has been used for some 40 or 50 years. 
As a result, what must be construed 
as a body of institutional good will and 
public knowledge may be assumed to 
have developed around this term. 


The name “junior college’ has 
come to have a fairly specific meaning 
to a segment of the American public 
who are aware of this important de- 
velopment in American education. 
Unfortunately, those of us who head 
expanding institutions whose program 


1C. C. Colvert, “Why Not the Name 
‘Junior College’?,” Junior College Journal, 


XXVI, 1. 
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of service goes far beyond the tra- 
ditional liberal arts, prep school func- 
tion of the old “junior college,” often 
find ourselves handicapped by the 
limiting significance of the term 
“‘yunior.” 

It may be true that the older two- 
year institutions, in the East notably, 
which have achieved a satisfactory, if 
minor niche for themselves in the aca- 
demic traditions of the American col- 
lege, may also have reason to feel rest- 
less at the possibility of losing this 
identity—losing it to the more recently 
developed concept of community serv- 
ice which is the real focus of the phe- 
nomenal growth of the colleges in our 
American Association. It is also true 
that the universities and four-year col- 
leges which have watched with some 
perturbation the vigor and initiative 
displayed by our new _ institutions 
would derive a measure of comfort in 
retention of the term “junior” which 
implies a subordinate and, by infer- 
ence, an inferior place in higher edu- 
cation for our member institutions. 
These factors do not constitute a 
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reasonable argument for the retention 
of the term “junior college.” 

Dr. Colvert observed correctly that 
some four-year universities and col- 
leges have embraced the idea of com- 
munity service. As we read the grow- 
ing volume of critiques on higher edu- 
cation in America, one notably, Brow- 
nell’s book, The College and the Com- 
munity” we are aware of the fact that 
those four-year institutions which do 
make the needs of the community the 
focus of their curriculums are very 
much the exception. The next decade 
is destined to bring a more searching 
scrutiny of America’s system of higher 
education than that to which the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are 
presently being subjected. The failure 
of institutions of higher learning to 
keep in touch with the developing 
needs of the American community is 
bound to emerge as a disturbing factor. 


As to the name “community col- 
lege,” the impetus given by the mem- 
bers of our Association and the degree 
to which so many have already ac- 
cepted this philosophy of service give 
us ample argument for claiming the 
term for our use. Certainly the number 
of two-year colleges that have adopted 
this philosophy far exceeds the pro- 
portion of senior institutions which 
have made steps in this direction. 


The term “community college” 
more effectively describes the combi- 


2 Baker Brownell, The College and the 
Community (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1952). 
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nation of academic, vocational-techni- 
cal and general education curriculums 
which we have felt free to develop, 


‘incidentally, curriculums which have 
‘been developed against a measure of 


inertia from the academic traditions 
which were the chief borrowings of the 


old “junior” college. 


The American Association is under 
a specific obligation these next few 
years. That obligation is to help the 
American public to new visions in post 
high school education as represented 
by the philosophy of the college dedi- 
cated to the service of its students and 
its community rather than to academic 
disciplines and institutionalized tra- 
ditions. Over 60 per cent of American 
youth who will go into post high school 
educational programs will find their 
most meaningful opportunities in the 
offerings of the community college. 

The senior institutions cannot be ex- 
pected to exercise leadership in the de- 
velopment of this wider field of post 
high school educational service. ‘The 
four-year colleges in making plans for 
the serious enrollment problems of this 
next decade exhibit a tendency to be 
absorbed in problems of budget and 
physical expansion exclusively rather 
than in a total study of the nation’s 
needs in higher education. There is 
an equally well-defined tendency on 
their part to limit the two-year colleges 
to the function of caring for the col- 
legiate cast-offs and rejects of the uni- 
versities, a subordinate role to which 
the term “junior college” lends a sug- 
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gestion of acceptance on our part. One 
may be sure that the majority of the 
members of the Association regard the 
role of our institutions as much more 
distinguished than that of serving those 
students who for one reason or another 
are not considered to be desirable 
candidates for a university or four- 
year college. ‘To serve effectively we 
must publicize the role which we have 
developed and must emphasize its in- 
creasing importance in American edu- 
cation. The Association must seriously 
consider discarding the limitations of 
the old name “junior.” We should, in 
all probability, establish a new name 
and a new understanding of America’s 
two-year collegiate institutions in the 
mind of the American public. 

It would be granted that this is a 
transitional period in the development 
of American colleges. It would be 
further agreed that some members of 


the Association do not regard it as at 
all imperative that they expand their 
traditional aims to include those of the 
new community college. That should 
be their privilege. On the other hand, 
the growing majority of the two-year 
institutions, already serving the largest 
proportion of the students, should have 
the opportunity through our American 
Association to work for recognition of 
the more comprehensive programs of 
the community college. 

In this period of transition there 
may be some virtue in combining the 
names “community-junior” college so 
that there will not be the loss of identity 
claimed by Dr. Colvert. The name of 
the American Association could be so 
amended. ‘There is ncthing sacrosanct 
about the name of the Journal that 
would make a similar modification un- 
desirable. 





The Buffalo Experiment: An Aspect of Social 
Studies Instruction in a General 
Education Program 
At the University of Buffalo 
MILTON PLESUR 


I 


Numerous articles have appeared in 
various educational journals on gen- 
eral education. Hundreds of pages 
have rationalized, apologized for, ex- 
plained, or praised this “new depar- 
ture.” The present article will not fol- 
low this pattern but will deal with a 
few of the courses given in the Division 
of General and Technical Studies, a 
two-year general education program 
at the University of Buffalo. 


Before the social studies aspect of 


the University of Buffalo’s program is | 


explored, it is necessary to explain a 
few points relative to the wider field 
and philosophy of general education. 
While there exists no universal accept- 
ance of a definition of “general edu- 
cation,’ most authorities would agree 
that it consists of one’s non-specialized 
education—education outside a nar- 
row specialty that should be the com- 
mon possession of educated persons in 
a free society. 

What former Chancellor T. Ray- 
mond McConnell of the University of 
Buffalo believes to be the purpose of a 
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liberal education might well be ex- 
panded to include an explanation of 
what general education ideally should 
do. According to Dr. McConnell, a 
liberal college (and general education 
can only survive in such an atmos- 
phere) should provide a well-rounded 
education to fit students to utilize their 
abilities to the fullest extent in under- 
standing the broad cultural founda- 
tions and significant accomplishments 
of society in order to participate in 
community life and public affairs.’ 


IT 
The attempt of the social studies 
program (history, political science, 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics) is to explain the relation of 
man to his environment in the broadest 


1P. F. Valentine, ed., The American Col- 
lege (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949), 82-83. 
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sense. It refers to those areas of the cur- 
riculum whose content deals directly 
with human relationships—with the 
actions and institutions of mer. Now 
that the mid-century mark has been 
passed, the perspective sharpens on the 
greatest social problems of the age. 
Twice in fifty years there has been a 
world war. The League of Nations 
failed and the United Nations has yet 
to prove its ability to lessen the pos- 
sibility of a third conflict. Lightning 
speed in communications and travel 
has shrunken the physical size of the 
globe. A growing urban population, 
the expansion of industry, the break- 
down of laissez-faire, and a giant de- 
pression with a phobia of an encore 
have also marked this “century of 
progress.” The development of scien- 
tific weapons of wholesale destruction 
has immeasurably added to this 
anxiety. The sense of security and soli- 
darity that marked pre-1914 America 
is shattered and no longer is life safe 
and solid. 

The complexity of the twentieth 
century has thus challenged our time- 
tested and traditional institutions—the 
home, the family, capitalism, and in- 
dividual liberty. Other peoples have 
responded to these problems by turn- 
ing to totalitarian ideologies. The 
American experience, based upon the 
values of the enlightenment, and modi- 
fied through the years, has led to a 
society based on the individual, or free 
enterprise with modifications. Thus, a 
clash with Russian collectivism, born 
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of different values and experience, is 
almost inevitable. In the United States 
an attempt has been made to provide 
for the general welfare of an urban- 
ized-industrialized economy by ex- 
panding the interpretation of our 
eighteenth-century heritage so well 
symbolized in the Constitution. Social 
Studies courses can help the student 
meet the challenges of modern living 
by shedding light on the complex 
forces which surround him and by 
pointing up the tensions and conflicts 
which underlie all political, economic, 
and social decisions. This, then, is the 
compelling purpose of social studies— 
to promote an understanding of the 
reasoning behind the present in the 
light of the past. 

What specifically are the contribu- 
tions of social studies to the realization 
of this goal? To say that social studies 
in general education should prepare 
one for a “richer life’ or provide an 
“education for living” or prepare stu- 
dents for “‘adequate citizenship” is un- 
doubtedly true. But these are, in es- 
sence, well-worn cliches. Precisely how 
do the social studies courses function 
(or how should they function)? A 
liberally educated student is one who 
is articulate in speech and in writing. 
He should gain from his social studies 
courses an ability to read intelligently, 
indeed, to read conflicting points of 
view and to arrive at an independent 
conclusion. From reading the material 
selected, the student should develop 
habits of rational, objective, and ma- 
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ture thought, be able to discriminate 
between opinion and fact—in other 
words, to “reason”’ and to think logi- 
cally. He should also gain a firm grasp 
of the “historical point of view’’—the 
appreciation of man’s cultural herit- 
age, what the major contributions of 
the past have been and how they have 
shaped the present. The historical 
point of view should impart an appre- 
ciation and understanding of diverse 
beliefs and ways of life, political sys- 
tems and ideologies. Lastly, an ob- 
jective survey of the ways of American 
democracy should result in the creation 
of the “good citizen’—one who pos- 
sesses knowledge of the land, its origins 
and traditions, the historical growth of 
major institutions and problems, and 
the realization that any democracy is 
only as strong as the sum total of the 
quality of its citizens. 


III 


At the present time a number of 
social studies courses are offered in the 
University of Buffalo’s Division of 
General and Technical Studies.’ Three 
of these General Studies courses SS 
(Social Studies) 131-32, 141 and 142 


are presently being taught by the 


writer: 


2 General Studies SS (Social Studies) 
121, 122 (Problems of Personal and Social 
Living) and SS 201 (Problems of Court- 
ship, Marriage and Parenthood) are omitted 
from the present discussion. Only those 
courses currently offered by the present 
‘writer are included. 
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General Studies SS 131—132—Global 
Pressure Points 


An examination of the great issues of 
the world today in the determination of 
current American policy in the Atomic 
Age. The course is adapted to the chang- 
ing headlines of the day. Major topics 
highlighted include: (1) Emergence of 
America from “Splendid Isolation” to 
the “Acceptance of World Responsibil- 
ities”; (2) Our Good Neighbors to the 
North and South—the development of 
Inter-American cooperation; (3) Our 
Concern with the Ferment in Africa; 
(4) The American Stake in the Middle 
East—Turkey and Israel as bastions of 
strength; (5) “From Open Door to 
Open War” in the Far East—China, 
Japan, Korea; (6) American Relations 
with the Soviet System in Europe; and 
(7) the Atlantic Community—an eval- 
uation of its unity. In all cases, the issue 
of democracy versus totalitarianism will 
be emphasized. 


General Studies SS 141—Problems 
of American Civilization 


In this course, great issues in Ameri- 
can civilization are treated through a 
problems approach. An entire period of 
American life is analyzed from a num- 
ber of points of view, many of them an- 
tagonistic to each other. Every problem 
is then related to the present day in or- 
der to help the student meet the chal- 
lenge of modern living. The basic struc- 
ture of the course is a study of twentieth- 
century civilization and some of the top- 
ics discussed include: the era of the rob- 
ber-barons, progressivism in_ politics 
and economics, the “Golden Twenties,” 
the New Deal, and lastly, problems of 
the atomic age. 
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General Studies SS 142—Current 
Political-Economic Problems 


The Government of the United States 
vitally affects the American citizen in 
every aspect of his life and thus he 
should be deeply concerned with the na- 
ture of his government. This course will 
examine such topics as the organization 
and functions of government, political 
parties and public opinion, pressure 
groups and propaganda, politics as a 
profession, the inter-relationship _be- 
tween labor and politics and business 
and government. Particular emphasis 
will be placed upon the institution of 
free enterprise and the traditional 
“American way.” In addition, selected 
foreign problems facing America will 
also be included. An examination of the 
current newspaper headlines will pro- 
vide the source for periodic discussions. 


The aim in establishing these courses 
has been to strike a happy medium be- 
tween the traditional courses nourished 
on facts (many of which were good, 
but hardly functional) and _ those 
courses which dealt more and more 
with less and less—whose topics have 
been of ephemeral value. Three things 
have been kept in mind in planning 
this work. First, subject matter was in- 
cluded which seemed important 
enough to teach, that is to say, which 
has lasting value. Second, a syllabus 
was devised which was logically and 
sensibly organized. And last, topics 
were selected which, it is hoped, would 
act as a “springboard” for discussion 
of current issues. 

Two of the courses are of the “prob- 
lems” type. It would appear that stu- 
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dents evince more interest in problems, 
perhaps for the reason that the daily 
questions of life itself often present 
themselves in this form. The unbridled 
and bumptious optimism so long as- 
sociated with the growing, developing 
America is no longer part of current 
thinking. In view of the spectacle of 
recurrent wars, depressions, and the 
growing emphasis of government, a 
“problems” approach is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to today’s world. 


In twentieth century America, cer- 
tain social patterns are relevant and re- 
current; there are persisting problems 
that, while as yet unsettled, are easily 
related to current events. General 
Studies SS 141 was created with this 
thought in mind. 


Unquestionably this is an age of big- 
ness. Business in many respects is still 
growing and its future looks rosier than 
ever. Was this phenomenal growth all 
good or bad? The first major problem 
considered concerns the new business 
expansion that characterized post- 
Appomattox America. The students 
read selected articles from the Amherst 
College publication, Democracy and 
the Gospel of Wealth,* each represent- 
ing different and conflicting points of 
view. The readings range from a de- 
fense of wealth by Andrew Carnegie 
and a religious justification by Bishop 





$In the Problems in American Civiliza- 
tion set published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Optional readings are taken from 
R. W. Leopold and A. S. Link, eds., Prob- 
lems in American History (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954). 
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William E. Lawrence, to a vitriolic 
criticism by Thorstein Veblen. This 
initial question is intended to set the 
stage for a more detailed consideration 
of twentieth century civilization. 


The second problem is also current. 
The twentieth century has thus far 
given birth to two reform movements 
—one in its first decade and the other 
in its fourth. The Progressive Move- 
ment (1900-1917) is the second prob- 
lem studied. The origins of the move- 
ment, its accomplishments and its de- 
cline are treated. Many of the prob- 
lems noted by writers of fifty years ago 
are still relevant.* For example, the 
problem of monopoly, the proper re- 
lation of business and government, the 
point at which bigness in business be- 
comes badness are still plaguing both 
economists and political scientists. 
Fifty years ago it seemed that if made 
honest, big business could be made 
smaller. Now even liberal economists 
think this impossible. What then is the 
solution for the individual if he is to 
continue to live in an age of ever- 
increasing bigness? 

The nineteen-twenties too, offer in- 
teresting history and at the same time 
a striking comparison to this age. Both 
periods have seen the typical unsolved 
problems, the 
against reform, a new-isolationism, 


post-war reaction 


and prosperity built upon shifting 


* Readings for this problem are taken 
from the Amherst College publication, 
Roosevelt, Wilson and the Trusts, also in the 
Problems in American Civilization set. 
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sands. Though there is a danger of 
carrying the analogy between the 
“Golden Twenties’ and the “Bleak 
Fifties” too far, the earlier decade can 
be interpreted as a backdrop to the 
present. 


Lastly, the New Deal (as well as its 
successor, the Fair Deal) is examined 
as the second reform movement of the 
century. Was the New Deal an “un- 
American” revolution or merely the 
logical continuation of Wilsonian Pro- 
gressivism?* ‘Though there is hardly 
unanimity concerning this contro- 
versial program, on one point all agree. 
Once having interfered at the depth 
of the business cycle, the government 
must halt the boom phase before it 
threatens to crash. Certainly today 
every thinking American wonders 
what would happen to prosperity if 
differences with the Russians could be 
settled. Few would hold that the “full 
dinner pail” can continue perpetually 
on the threat of war. To those Ameri- 
cans old enough to remember the 
Great Depression, and to their chil- 
dren who have heard tales of the 
“Hungry Thirties,” the question of 
management of the business cycle is 
alive and real. 

In the case of each of the four areas 
studied, the problem is first presented, 
the effects are measured, the causes 
revealed, the history reviewed, and in- 
dividual solutions to the problems at- 


5 Readings for this problem are taken 
from the Amherst College Publication, The 
New Deal, Revolution or Evolution? 
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tempted. Thus, this course deals 
broadly with large segments of Ameri- 
can life—reform, bigness in business, 
and the welfare-state. All of these prob- 
lems show how the past offers a point 
of departure for the discussion of cur- 
rent affairs. 

The American of 1955, other things 
being equal, has two primary head- 
aches: Big Business and Big Govern- 
ment. General Studies SS 142 (Cur- 
rent Political-Economic Problems) 
tries to trace the web that has been 
spun by business and government 
which have increasingly encased the 
modern man. The immediate aim is to 
provide a mature consideration of the 
problems that thus confront the Ameri- 
can citizen in his daily life. Selected 
problems include: the proper “bal- 
ance’ between business and govern- 
ment, “economic planning,” the farm 
and labor problems, the farmer and 
laborer in politics, the effectiveness of 
America’s democratic organization, 
political parties, public opinion, propa- 
ganda, pressure groups, and politics as 
a profession. Propaganda has become 
streamlined and more effective than 
ever before in history. One essential 
aim is to guide the student to beware 
of all kinds of claptraps—from con- 
gressional committees or paid adver- 
tisements in either corporate or labor 
union “balderdash.” Very often stu- 
dents raise very specific and‘: timely 
issues such as “McCarthyism,” ““Com- 
munism in Government,” and the cur- 
rent debate over freedom of speech 
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and press. In 1855, foreign affairs had 
little or no influence on the life of the 
individual. Today, however, life is at 
the mercy of proper diplomacy. And 
in a democracy, foreign policy is in 
the hands of an informed electorate. 
Thus, this course concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the political and economic 
aspects of contemporary American 
foreign policy.® 

The problems thus most often fall 
into the following three classifications: 
America’s democratic organization, 
the American economy, and the world 
order of Communism vs. Democracy. 
The over-all theme is to explore the re- 
lations between a democratic state and 
its citizenry showing how laissez-faire 
has given way to the social service 
State. 


A third general education social 
studies offering, Global Pressure 
Points, deals wholly with current 
American interests in and policy to- 
ward various “trouble spots” in the 


6 Reading assignments include: the week- 
ly news section of the New York Times, 
readings in various periodicals, plus selec- 
tions from such works as: Chandler, The 
Clash of Political Ideals (New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949); Mar- 
shall E. Dimock, Business and Government 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., rev. ed., 
1953); Marion B. Smith, Survey of Social 
Science (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 3rd 
ed., 1951); Stuart Chase, The Proper Study 
of Mankind (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948); Frederick L. Allen, The Big Change 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1952). Govern- 
ment By the People (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954) by J. M. Burns and J. W. 
Peltason is sometimes used as a text. 
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world. A course such as this takes on 
peculiar importance in a world united 
by the products of science. ‘Today the 
United States is undisputed leader of 
the Western World. Interest in world 
relationships is at an all-time high. 
Security, unfortunately, has seen in- 
creasing threats as a result of this new 
position. A course in Global Pressure 
Points can help equip Americans with 
knowledge so necessary for intelligent 
action in a democratic state. 

To set down in detail the topics dis- 
cussed would be impossible because a 
course such as this must be adapted to 
the changing headlines of the day. ‘The 
subject matter is so broad that it 
touches upon all politically significant 
regions of the world. The problem of 
Europe—free and Communist—is of 
paramount importance. The ferment 
in Africa, so much in the daily news, 
is explored in terms of its effect on the 
wider world. The traditional interests 
in Latin America—the evolution of 
policies toward the “Good Neigh- 
bor,” and the importance of multi- 
lateral action in a hostile world are dis- 
cussed. Also highlighted is the change 
from the “Open Door” policy in the 
Orient to one of “Open War,” the rise 
of the chaotic Middle East to the fore- 
front of thinking, and the thirty year 
experiment in internationalism from 
the abortive League of Nations to the 
infant United Nations. 

This course then is concerned with 
the larger world in which Americans 
must live and it aims to bring to stu- 
dents an awareness of the factors that 
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involve this country in a world society 
and the necessity for looking beyond 
the water's edge and domestic de- 
velopments.’ 


IV 

The rubric of method and technique 
remain. The class sessions are very in- 
formal and the students are not “led” 
to any particular conclusion. Rather, 
an attempt is made to induce student 
thought about the problems of society 
in the fond hope of formulating judg- 
ments. Solutions are left to the indi- 
vidual to make after he has been ex- 
posed to a particular problem. The 
writer recalls a student, obviously 
“lost” in a class situation, coming in 
one day, asking what would be an ac- 
ceptable answer to a problem. He com- 
plained that the class sessions left him 
confused as to “the answer.” That 
same student later admitted that “for 
the first time,” he was made to think 
through to his own answers. 


The methods of instruction are 
many and varied—as they should be. 
Some topics receive a “lecturette” 
treatment (these are generally intro- 
ductory and concluding topics). Most 
subjects are freely discussed utilizing 
the reading assignments as a point of 
departure. Audio-visual aids are em- 
ployed whenever practical. For in- 
stance, Edward R. Murrow’s “Hear It 
Now” records are used for the period 
of the 1920’s and 1930's in General 


7 The major assignments are made from 
the N.Y. Times and leading news periodi- 
cals, 
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Studies SS 141. Certain exercises or 
assignments are also included. For ex- 
ample, students may be requested to 
discuss the relationship between a 
problem studied and a current prob- 
lem. Or, a novel is assigned which has 
relevance to a period studied. Exercises 
which attempt to reveal and expose 
political bias in a newspaper or peri- 
odical are sometimes suggested. ‘These 
assignments and exercises are con- 
strued as expressions or means of 
achieving the aims referred to above. 
They stress individual interpretation 
of given material which can come only 
after intelligent reading and thought. 
V 

The question of the evaluation of a 
teaching program is indeed a thorny 
one. Probably the first step is to 
measure the effectiveness of the goals. 
One possible way is to elicit student 
comment (perilous though this method 
may be). When asked what the best 
features of the course (G. S. SS 142) 
were, some typical comments in- 
cluded: “We examine both sides of a 
dispute before giving an opinion and 
I do my own thinking;” “The course 
provides a broad, comprehensive 
handling of material which enables 
‘relationships’ to be seen;” “The ma- 
terial gives a general background of 
recent events and makes you think 
about the wisdom of a certain policy. 
It is also interesting to speculate on al- 
ternative policies.” Some _ students 
listed the following comments in re- 
sponse to the question, “Why did you 
elect this course?” (G. S. SS 141): 
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“Everybody should know something 
about the past to understand better the 
future;’ “I wanted a well-rounded 
education and a broad knowledge in 
many areas since my major field is by 
necessity specialized.’’ Some of the re- 
actions to the readings praised the ob- 
jectivity of certain articles in present- 
ing different and opposing points of 
view. One student admitted that while 
he found the readings difficult, they did 
force him to think. In a recent poll of 
a class (G. S. SS 141), five items were 
listed as aims of the course. The class 
were asked to check which ones were, 
in their opinion, fulfilled even in part 
by attendance. The results, based upon 
the thirty-five questionnaires returned 
are as follows: 

Use of reason in solving problems 

Use of logical, clear, correct English. }.1 


Grasp of the historical point of view 28 
Understanding of vital problems of 


Understanding of differing points of 


Of course these comments and the 
statistics are not a “true” yardstick of 
the effectiveness of the courses. But 
how can one find the true measuring 
rod? At any rate, it would seem that 
the students enrolled in these social 
studies courses are being exposed to 
some of life’s major problems and some 
at least have felt that they have grown 
wiser and more mature and have be- 
come better trained in independent 
judgment. If this is really so, an es- 
sential aim of the educative process 
has been fulfilled. 





Job Insurance Guidance for Community 
College Women 


ROBERT PLUMMER AND CLYDE BLOCKER 


During the last 30 years there have 
been vast changes in social and eco- 
nomic life in the United States. Our 
country has changed from an agricul- 
tural and rural civilization to a highly 
industrialized and com plex urban 
society. These changes have had an 
enormous impact upon the status and 
life roles of women. American women 
will always spend a large portion of 
their lives as mothers and homemakers, 
but, in addition, they have taken on 
responsibilities outside the home. ‘They 
now participate in civic affairs, com- 
munity life, and many of them work 
on part-time or full-time jobs. 

Today, one-third of the total labor 
force is made up of women. They hold 
some 20,000,000 jobs. Fourteen mil- 
lion of these women are over 40 years 
of age. Fifty per cent of working 
women are married, and 5,000,000 of 
these have children under 18 years of 
age. The fact that this large number of 
women play the dual role of home- 
maker and job holder is due to a num- 
ber of conditions which have de- 
veloped in recent years. 


1. Families have grown smaller, 
and since the schools have as- 
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sumed more and more responsi- 
bility for the child’s life, it is 
possible for women to work and 
maintain a home simultaneously. 

. The routine requirements of 
maintaining a home have been 
sharply reduced through the use 
of labor-saving devices and the 
use of prepared foods. 

. Better medical care and control 
of childhood diseases have re- 
duced many of the time-con- 
suming problems and situations 
characteristic to family living. 

. The continuing man - power 
shortage has been met by 
women’s entering the labor 
market. 

. The increasing standard of liv- 
ing has brought about additional 
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demands for a greater income 
than that usually earned by one 
member of the family. 

. Women currently want to par- 
ticipate in all phases of life. 

. The husband has come to ac- 
cept the fact that the wife finds 
some of her satisfactions outside 
the orbit of marriage and family. 


Glick has outlined the woman’s typi- 
cal life pattern in four phases: (1) 
preparation, (2) pre-marriage voca- 
tion, (3) marriage, and (4) post- 
marriage.’ 


The preparation phase includes the 
high school and college years. During 
this period, the young woman prepares 
for her pre-marriage work and for 
marriage. Glick points out that the 
typical woman will work from two 
to five years before marriage. The 
majority of women will be married be- 
fore their 23rd birthday. After mar- 
riage and child rearing years, most 
women are in a position to return to 
part-time or full-time work or com- 
munity service. 

The period of re-entry into the labor 
market may occur any time between 
40 and 60 years of age. This part of 
the life cycle may begin as a result of 
any one of three reasons. First, the wife 
may combine homemaking with a 
part-time job after her chiidren are 
old enough to be partially self-suffi- 


‘Paul C. Glick, “The Family Cycle,” 
The American Sociological Review, XII 
(1947), 164-74. 
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cient. Second, she may be pre-deceased 
by her husband. Life insurance figures 
show consistently higher mortality rates 
for men as compared with those of 
women. Third, she may return to work 
or community service after the chil- 
dren have left home. 

The classification of life into four 
general phases focuses attention upon 
immediate and long-range goals, mak- 
ing possible specific preparation for the 
graduate’s pre-marriage job and, at 
the same time, extensive planning for 
later life. Guidance for pre-marriage 
living will include emphasis upon prep- 
aration for vocational self-sufficiency. 
Young women need training in skills 
with which they can earn a living 
before marriage. These skills may be 
the basis for a life career in the event 
the individual does not marry. In 
many cases, such skills will also provide 
financial help to the family while the 
husband is completing his specialized 
training or is getting started in a busi- 
ness or profession. 

Guidance for post-marriage living is 
essential in a community college if 
women are to enjoy good emotional 
health after the original family unit 
has broken up. A typical wife should 
plan for at least 13 years of widow- 
hood. She should be prepared to earn 
her own living. Even though she may 
not lose her husband prematurely, she 
will have little or nothing to do in the 
home after her children have estab- 
lished homes of their own. 
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The community college graduate 
has needs for creative expression not 
satisfied by a life routine of housework 
or a half-life of clubbing and bridge 
playing. One of the most frustrating 
experiences of life is facing the middle 
years without the prospect of inde- 
pendence. Perhaps one of the psycho- 
logical differences in the menopause 
between women and men may be due 
to the lack of stimulating challenges to 
the woman who feels finished creative- 
ly when the children have left the nest. 
The guidance program should be 
organized in terms of the problems 
common to ali students, e.g., academic, 
personality, social, and a life career. 
Life career planning should include a 
study of the “insurance occupations.” 
What are the “insurance occupa- 
tions?” ‘They are occupations that are 
easily re-entered, due to the short sup- 
ply of workers. They may be called 
“insurance” in the sense that the op- 
portunity to re-enter a $3,500 job is 
equal to the value that would come 
from $35,000 worth of life insurance. 
This insurance would cost the family 
approximately $1,000 a year in annual 
premiums. The insurance occupations 
are teaching, secretarial, sales, science 
technologies, and nursing. 

These five occupational areas are 
divided into two general classes: lin- 
guistic and quantitative. Teaching, 
secretarial and sales work require lin- 
guistic ability and interests, while nurs- 
ing and science technology require a 
quantitative orientation. 

Teachers are in such short supply 
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that women may get their first jobs in 
most states with a two-year certificate. 
A rough estimate of the current annual 
needs for teachers is one for each 1,000 
population. In cities with populations 
of 50,000, there is a need for at least 
50 new teachers each September. In 
almost any community, there is a short- 
age of substitute teachers. These jobs 
often pay $15.00 or more per day. 
Substitute teaching allows women to 
combine work and marriage and paves 
the way to a full-time job later in life. 
Teaching is a rewarding and creative 
profession providing financial security 
while providing fulfillment of basic 
psychological needs. 

Another area of opportunity for 
women linguistically inclined is secre- 
tarial science. There are approximately 
5,000,090 jobs ia this field today, and 
the number of openings is increasing 
annually. Success in finding jobs which 
pay above the average depends upon 
the technical training and skill of the 
individual. In one community junior 
college, graduates with only part-time 
experience are placed in entry jobs 
paying $3,000 per year. 

Training and work experience in 
secretarial science is valuable even after 
the individual has been out of the field 
for a number of years. Typing and 
shorthand skills are keys to jobs in al- 
most any field. Women who re-enter 
the work force with these skills may 
find it necessary to take a routine job 
in the beginning, but their maturity 
and experience will pave the way for 
rapid advancement. Many older 
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women hold responsible executive 
secretarial positions. These women are 
moving into higher level executive and 
financial positions where they receive 
adequate recognition and status. 

The third “insurance occupation” 
is sales. There are 1,500,000 sales- 
women in the United States. ‘The crea- 
tive and well-paying jobs in selling 
most often go to women with advanced 
training and work experience. The re- 
tailing and _ distributive education 
course in the community college offers 
training and work experience for the 
outstanding jobs in retailing. Adminis- 
trative positions as proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials for women are more 
readily attained in retail and whole- 
sale distribution than in production. 

Nursing, a field for the quantita- 
tively oriented, offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities. ‘There are approximately 
500,000 openings in nursing, and the 
field needs more personne] than is now 
available. The need for medical serv- 
ices is expanding faster than the popu- 
lation, and there is little chance.that 
this profession will ever suffer from an 
oversupply in our times. Opportunities 
in nursing have few geographic or age 
restrictions. 

The community junior college offers 
a unique opportunity for women who 
are qualified for this training. There 
are seven community colleges which 
offer a two-year training course in 
nursing. Graduates of this curriculum 
are fully qualified and licensed by their 
state boards as registered nurses. 
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The science technologies, including 
X-ray technicians, medical assistants, 
therapists, laboratory technicians and 
medical secretaries, offer many fine op- 
portunities for women with two years 
of education beyond high school. 
There are some 250,000 jobs in this 
field. 

In addition to the jobs open in these 
fields, there are many openings in re- 
lated fields. The airlines, manufactur- 
ing companies, and service businesses 
have jobs which require this kind of 
trained personnel. Due to the chronic 
shortage of trained people, there is 
competition for the services of quali- 
fied individuals. The shortage of scien- 
tifically trained people will become 
more acute as our science and tech- 
nology use larger, more complex and 
costlier machines and equipment. 

Guidance in the community college 
should perform a number of important 
functions in relation to the needs of 
college women. The modern Ameri- 
can woman must be prepared to play 
two equally important roles: that of 
mother and of careerist outside the 
home. Guidance of students during the 
college years should include occupa- 
tional information about fields of work 
open to women. Such guidance, both 
group and individual, should empha- 
size the specific needs of college women 
so that they can meet their problems 
throughout life effectively. Effective 
guidance will give graduates the most 
effective insurance available: security 
resulting from the knowledge that they 
can earn their own living. 





Grading by Instructors and Examinations 


HAROLD L. DAHNKE AND LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


Among the controversial factors in 
any educational program, the assign- 
ment of grades as an indication of stu- 
dent achievement ranks high. What 
should be included in a grade, who 
shall assign it, indeed, should grades 
be given at all—each of these questions 
and their many ramifications represent 
fair ground for argumentation by stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, administra- 
tors, employers, and others concerned 
with the evaluation of student achieve- 
ment. Although the authors have some 
firm convictions about grades and 
grading practices, the primary concern 
in this article is to describe one system 
of assigning grades at the college level, 
and to evaluate this system within the 
assumption that a letter grade (or 
grades) must be indicated for each 
student in each course. 

In the Basic College at Michigan 
State University a policy has been es- 
tablished under which approximately 
7,000 students are graded each year. 
These students are enrolled in one or 
more of the basic courses: Communi- 
cation Skills, Humanities, Natural Sci- 
ence, and Social Science. In each of 
these courses students receive grades 
derived by combining the grades as- 
signed by the instructor with those 
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earned on a term-end examination pre- 
pared by a separate department, the 
Board of Examiners. Instructor grades 
and examination scores each are re- 
duced to a 15-point scale (A+ to 
F—) and are added together with 
equal weight to determine a final 


grade. 

When this system was established it 
was intended not that the instructor’s 
grade and the examination grade rep- 
resent an evaluation of the same edu- 
cational outcomes, but rather that the 
two grades supplement each other. 
Beyond this intention little has been 
formally specified concerning the prov- 
ince of either the instructor or the ex- 
amination. However, certain practices 
are fairly well defined and may be 
noted. 

An examination is prepared for the 
end of each of the three terms in the 
four basic courses. These examinations 
consist of multiple-choice questions 
and utilize IBM electrographic equip- 
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ment. They are designed to accomplish 
several purposes : 


l. 


To establish uniformity in grad- 
ing in each of the basic courses. 
Each basic course comprises 
many sections taught by numer- 
ous instructors whose _ back- 
ground, training and experience 
may vary considerably. To com- 
pensate for possible effects of this 
diversity a common term-end ex- 
amination is administered to all 
students. ‘This examination is pre- 
pared by a staff member whose 
primary responsibility is exami- 
nation construction. The exam- 
iner for each of the four courses 
is a person whose professional 
training has been in the area for 
which the examinations are writ- 
ten and who also has had con- 
siderable training or experience 
in tests and measurements. Be- 
cause intimate knowledge of the 
objectives, content, method, and 
emphasis of a course is a pre- 
requisite to building a valid ex- 
amination, each examiner teaches 
at least one section of the course 
for which he prepares an exami- 
nation. By constructing an exami- 
nation closely related to the 
objectives of the course, submit- 
ting drafts of examinations for 
review by the faculty which 
teaches the course, and keeping 
close contact with course de- 
velopment and reorganization, 
the examiner is able to measure 





those aspects of the course taught 
commonly by all teachers. 

2. To enhance synthesis and integra- 
tion of all aspects of the course. 
In each course the term-end ex- 
aminations are cumulative. The 
first term-end examination uti- 
lizes first term material, the sec- 
ond term-end examination ap- 
praises first and second term 
work, and the third term-end ex- 
amination evaluates all three 
term’s work. In theory, this sys- 
tem requires students to review 
considerably more than would be 
necessary if a term’s work or even 
only a segment of it were sampled 
by the final examination. 

3. To test for learning outcomes 
above the simple recall of factual 
information. The preparation of 
effective objective-type exami- 
nations which test for knowledge 
of facts, understanding of princi- 
ples, and the ability to apply them 
in new situations is a difficult, 
time-consuming task. The use of 
full-time examiners and an associ- 
ated group of research specialists 
provides the time and _ talent 
necessary to develop effective ex- 
amination materials. 

Because these term-end examina- 
tions do not, in the opinion of many 
instructors, assess all of the aspects of 
student achievement which should be 
taken into consideration in the grading 
process, fifty per cent of the final grade 
is determined by the instructor, whose 
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responsibility it is to assess the “other”’ 
aspects of achievement. In practice, 
many instructors use short answer 
and/or essay examinations to de- 
termine all or part of their portion of 
the student’s grade. In addition, the 
following represent some of the prac- 
tices used in varying degrees by the 
instructors : 

1. Written work. Since term-end ex- 
aminations have thus far been of 
the objective type, the ability of 
the student to express or expand 
an idea or concept in writing must 
be subsumed under the instruc- 
tor’s grade if it is to be included 
as part of the evaluation of stu- 
dent achievement. The require- 
ment of written work, either in 
the form of essay examinations, 
essays, term papers, or laboratory 
reports, varies considerably from 
department to department and 
from one instructor to another. 
Class discussion. Some teachers 
believe that student participation 
in class ought to be appraised and 
included as part of the grade. The 
problem of reliably assessing stu- 
dent participation is sometimes 
recognized and sometimes ig- 
nored by those who advocate 
judging the contributions of stu- 
dents to class discussion. 

Student growth. A final exami- 
nation grants credit primarily for 
one thing—achievement. Some 
teachers believe that a distinction 
should be made between the stu- 
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dent who improves greatly over a 
term and the one who does not. 
The ethical problem of thus pe- 
nalizing students who start where 
others finish has not been solved; 
nor has a solution been found to 
the technical problems of judging 
rate of achievement objectively. 


Interests, attitudes, and beliefs. 
Some instructors argue that many 
of the more important outcomes 
of the courses they teach are af- 
fective in nature. They contend 
that a final examination, essen- 
tially cognitive in orientation, 
cannot appraise these factors. 
While this contention represents 
one starting point for debate on 
the fundamental purposes of 
education, the significant point 
here is that the interests, attitudes, 
values, appreciations, and the 
like can become a part of the final 
grades if the instructor so de- 
cides. 

The degree to which examination 
grades and instructor grades supple- 
ment each other should reflect itself 
in the statistical relationship between 
these two variables. Table I reports 
this relationship in the form of corre- 
lation coefficients. The first conclusion 
which can be drawn from these coef- 
ficients is that a positive relationship 
does exist between instructor grades 
and examination grades. More pre- 
cisely, the hypothesis that the relation- 
ship is zero can be rejected with con- 
siderable certainty. A second con- 
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TABLE I 


Correlation Coefficients Indicating the Relationship 
Between Instructor and Examination Grades 
(Number of Cases on Which the Correlations Are Based Is Indicated in Parentheses) 





Winter Term Spring Term Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term Fall Term 
1953 1953 1953 1954 1954 1954 





Course I 
ist term . 
2nd term . 
3rd term . 
Course II 


(208) .45 (186 
(2495) .32 
(259) 


) .49 (3130) .54 (227 
(220) .32 (282) .41 (2810 
43 (2381) .32 (226) .29 


Istterm . (302) .77 (206) .71 

2nd term .71 (2561) .44 (252) .65 

3rd term .63 
Course III 

Ist term . (610) .56 (541) .62 

2nd term 68 (506) .58 

3rd term .64 (2402) .63 
Course IV 

Ist term . (290) .64 (190) .68 (1910) .66 

2nd term 68 (270) .49 (180) 


) 45 (190) .54 (3230) 
) 35 (239) .39 (353) 
(285) .35 (2701) .32 (226) 
) 
) 
) 


(3418) 76 
(196) .6 
(291) 53 


(292 (3544) 
9 (2844 (565) 
(229 


66 (241) .72 
62 (300) .66 
64 (2686) 


(2277) .65 (629) .61 
(479) .58 (1893) .57 
(406) .68 (447) .59 


(472) .65 
(509) .55 
(1852) .64 


(2314) 
(459) 
(476) 


(386) .62 
58 (1651) .60 


(345) .63 
(376) .54 


(2330) 
(249) 


3rd term 61 


(198) .62 


(172) .61 (1608) .60 (304) 





clusion is that the correlation coef- 
ficients for Course I tend to be lower 
than for other courses. 

What the optimum level of these 
coefficients should be is a provocative 
question. On the one hand, a high 
correlation might suggest that the ex- 
amination and the instructor are not 
considering different aspects of stu- 
dent achievement. On the other hand, 
low or negative correlation coefficients 
might indicate that the two measures 
may not be appropriately combined 
into a single grade. In Table I it was 
noted that the correlations reported 
for Course I tended to be lower than 
those for other courses. ‘This, in part, 
can be attributed to the fact that in 
Course I the instructor grade is based 
largely on written and oral expression, 
while the other courses depend more 


on examinations in determining the 
instructor's grade. That the correla- 
tion for Courses II, III, and IV is not 
higher can be explained in large part 
by saying that the reported relation- 
ships approach the limit one might 
expect when the reliabilities of both the 
instructor examinations and the term- 
end examinations are considered. 
Whether these correlations are too high 
or too low depends on what intrinsic 
relationships are determined. To what 
extent are writing, reading, listening, 
and speaking interrelated? If a re- 
lationship of .40 is found between an 
examination based on reading and 
listening and an instructor grade based 
on writing and speaking, are either the 
examination or the instructor ratings, 
or both, unreliable? Or is the achieve- 
ment in one of these skills more or less 
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unrelated to performance in the 
others? Or are both of these con- 
clusions valid? 

The data in Table I, however, do 
not tell the whole truth. Hidden in a 
single coefficient in ‘Table I may be as 
many as 50 or 60 coefficients if the data 
are based on the correlations between 
a particular instructor’s grades and the 
grades made by Ais students on the 
term-end examination. Data which are 
available suggest that instructors in 
the same term of the same course differ 
markedly in the way their grades cor- 
relate with the examination grades 
earned by their students. In one course, 
for example, individual section corre- 
lation coefficients ranged from —.17 to 
.86. Since the process by which stu- 
dents are enrolled in a particular sec- 
tion is essentially a random one, at least 
some degree of comparability must be 
assumed with respect to academic 
aptitude from section to section. The 
range of coefficients noted above sug- 
gests that instructors within the same 
course use radically different bases for 
grades. 

On the basis of observation and con- 
versations with many faculty members, 
it appears that instructors consider, 
wittingly or unwittingly, many dif- 
ferent aspects of student behavior in 
determining grades. Some instructors 
count students’ oral and written lan- 
guage, while others hew close to the 
immediate objectives of the course. 

Earlier it was noted that the ex- 
amination grades and the instructor’s 
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grades should supplement each other, 
and that little has been formally speci- 
fied beyond this statement. In theory, 
the instructor is free to choose those 
objectives on which he will grade so 
long as they do not duplicate what 
is measured by the final examination. 
While for some courses the province of 
the instructor's grade is fairly well de- 
fined, considerable latitude still exists. 
There is at least seme evidence, then, 
to suggest that the low relationships 
arise from lack of agreement between 
instructors on what shall be graded. 

In addition to this variation among 
instructors, there is still the possibility 
that the evaluation of student achieve- 
ment is inadequately accomplished. If 
this is true, it suggests that instructors 
should use more accurate evaluation 
techniques specifically designed for 
each type of behavior deemed worthy 
of appraisal. If growth is to be con- 
sidered, then an accurate system of 
pre- and post-testing should be pro- 
vided. If class participation is to be 
counted, sociometric techniques, such 
as those developed by group dynami- 
cists, might be employed. The essay 
and oral report are legitimate activities 
for college students. ‘To demand them, 
however, places a responsibility on col- 
lege teachers to use adequate means of 
appraising them. Without entering 
into the ethical problems involved in 
considering the affective area in es- 
tablishing grades, one can argue that 
if such factors are to be considered, 
then the best available techniques of 
appraisal should be used. 





The Japanese Junior College 
NORTON O. NISHIOKA 


A short survey of the development 
and the problems of the junior colleges 
in the Japanese educational system is 
presented here with the hope that an 
examination of the present status of 
these institutions in the light of their 
past development will contribute to the 
betterment of mankind. Not only is it 
important for the world to anticipate 
what types of men will be produced by 
these institutions but also it is im- 
portant that the directly affected 
Japanese students derive fullest bene- 
fit from them. The term “junior col- 
lege”’ is used here to embrace all the 
post-secondary non-university institu- 
tions in the modern Japanese educa- 
tional system. Although the use of the 
term “junior college” in Japanese edu- 
cational circles is a recent develop- 
ment, such institutions have been in 
existence for some eighty years. 

The introduction of popular edu- 
cation in the modern Japanese edu- 
cational system permitted the develop- 
ment of the junior college. Prior to the 
adoption of the modern system, edu- 
cation had always been confined 
largely to the aristocratic class. The 
role of religion and philosophy cannot 
be overestimated in the development 
of Japanese education. It was the 
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stimulus of Confucianism and Bud- 
dhism which motivated the ruling class 
to acquire command of a written 
language in the absence of a native 
one. Knowledge from Confucian and 
Buddhist sources required the ability 
to read the Chinese language; their 
diffusion in Japan made imperative a 
native written language. The difficulty 
of commanding an ideographic lan- 
guage adopted from China and the 
necessity of being able to read and 
write are self-evident reasons as to why 
the ruling class commanded the at- 
tention of education. However, it is 
misleading to give the impression that 
there was no opportunity available to 
the lower classes to acquire the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing. 

A form of popular education came 
to be established in the Muromachi 
period (1392—1573).* During this de- 
structive period in the history of Japan, 
the church was able to provide popular 
education through its terakoya sys- 
tem. The terakoya was a school estab- 


1G. B. Sansom, Japan, A Short Cultural 
History (1943 ed.; New York, 1931), p. 373. 
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lished in the church temple and con- 
ducted for the children of the lower 
classes. It was much like the church 
schools in Europe during the Dark 
Ages. The teacher was usually a Bud- 
dhist monk or occasionally an inde- 
pendent samurai. The students ranged 
up to twenty years in age.” ‘This insti- 
tution survived with modifications 
until the Meiji government introduced 
a modern educational system. 

As it is not the purpose here to trace 
the breakdown of the ‘Tokugawa gov- 
ernment, suffice it to say that the pres- 
ence of Commodore Perry in Tokyo 
Bay was the occasion and not the cause 
of the Meiji Restoration. Full reali- 
zation by the leaders that the weakness 
of Japan and the strength of the West 
was a threat to the independence of 
their country forced a Westernization 


program for survival. The new role of 
knowledge was expressed in the Fifth 
Article of the Imperial! Oath of 1868: 


“Knowledge shall be sought for 
throughout the world, so that the wel- 
fare of the Empire may be promoted.” 
A reading of the introduction to the 
Educational Code of 1874 revealed the 
role of a modern educational system 
to be (1) equality of educational op- 
portunity, (2) emphasis upon utilitar- 
ianism, (3) education of women, (4) 
the responsibility of parents to 
foster learning among their children. 

The overwhelming task of establish- 
ing a national school system was initi- 


2 Loc. cit. 
*Dairoku Kikuchi, Japanese Education 
London, 1913), p. 66. 
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ated by the organization of the Edu- 
cation Department in 1871. A highly 
centralized organization patterned 
after the French model was adopted, 
while the elementary schools were pat- 
terned after the American model. The 
educational system emerging from the 
experimental years of the Meiji period 
included elementary schools and uni- 
versities. The Japanese institutions of 
higher education are difficult to classify 
under the American system of higher 
institutions.* Since the elementary and 
the secondary schools took up the first 
eleven years of education, the higher 
schools usually embraced the three- 
year period equivalent to the American 
senior high school year plus the two 
years of lower division college work. 
The Japanese student must pass 
through the higher school institutions 
previous to university acceptance; 
consequently, the universities embrace 
three years of study equivalent to 
upper division years plus a post-gradu- 
ate year. As can be seen, the higher 
schools of Japan are the equivalent of 
American junior colleges as far as the 
general age of youths accepted but 
differ in that youths in this country 
need not go to a junior college in order 
to enter a university. 


The junior college played an im- 
portant role in the solution of the fol- 


* Yoshi S. Kuno, “A Classification of Uni- 
versities and Colleges in Japan as Compared 
with the Universities of the United States,” 
The Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 21, No. 2 
(June, 1914), p. 264. 
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lowing problems confronting the Meiji 
government: (1) the elimination of 
mass illiteracy, (2) the training of 
teachers and technicians, and (3) the 
development of future leaders. The 
junior colleges, in fulfilling their roles 
in the educational system, came to be 
specialized institutions serving either 
a terminal or preparatory function. 
There were two types of preparatory 
schools: the Higher Schools (Koto 
Gakko) and the University Prepara- 
tory Schools (Daigaku Yokka). These 
schools prepared the future leaders of 
Japan by training them for university 
work. The Higher Schools prepared 
those that desired to enter the govern- 
ment universities; the University Pre- 
paratory Schools, being private 
schools, prepared those that desired to 
enter the private universities. There 
were two types of terminal institutions : 
the Colleges (Semmon Gakko) and 
the Normal Schools (Shihan Gakko ). 
The Colleges fulfilled the function of 


producing technicians to fill the po- 


sitions in industry and business. The 
Normal Schools prepared the teachers 
for elementary, secondary, normal, 
and vocational institutions so necessary 
to eliminate popular illiteracy and to 
train the men needed by the modern 
Japanese economy. 

According to the Imperial Ordi- 
nance of December 5, 1918, the ob- 
jective of the preparatory schools is the 
completion of higher liberal education 
for males with special emphasis on the 
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cultivation of national morality. The 
nature of the curriculum offered by the 
Higher Schools and the University 
Preparatory Schools was the same. The 
student had a choice between a litera- 
ture curriculum which emphasized 
more foreign language, history, geog- 
raphy, philosophy, and economics; or 
a science curriculum emphasizing 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, zool- 
ogy, botany, geology, and minerology.° 
The growth of the private preparatory 
schools was due to the increasing num- 
ber of students seeking university edu- 
cation and the limited number of 
Higher Schools, and, at the same time, 
the private universities wanted to have 
an adequate supply of prepared stu- 
dents.’ 

The objective of the Colleges (Sem- 
mon Gakko ) is “to teach sciences and 
arts of a higher order and at the same 
time to stress personal character and 
general development” according to a 
government ordinance.* The various 
types are given in the order of greater 
to lesser numbers: (1) industrial and 
engineering colleges; (2) commercial 
and economics colleges; (3) agricul- 


5 Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, Civil Information and Education 
Section (hereafter referred to as SCAP, 
CIE), Education in the New Japan (Tokyo, 
1948), Vol. 1, p. 93. 

® Hugh Keenleyside and A. F. Thomas, 
History of Japanese Education and, Present 
Educational System (Tokyo, 1937), p. 212. 

7 Walter C. Eells, “Japan,” M. M. Cham- 
bers (ed.), Universities of the World Out- 
side U.S.A. (Washington, D.C., 1950), p. 
592. 

8 Tbid., p. 593. 
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ture, fisheries, medicine, and phar- 
macy; (4) music, art, foreign lan- 
guages, textiles, industrial arts, physi- 
cal education, and theology.® 

As stated in the Imperial Ordinance 
on Normal Schools, “Normal Schools 
are designed to train teachers. The 
pupils must be trained to cultivate the 
spirit of Obedience, Sympathy, and 
Dignity.”*°® There are at least five dif- 
ferent types of normal schools. The 
Higher Normal Schools for Men (Koto 
Shihan Gakko) and for Women 
(Joshi Koto Shihan Gakko) train 
teachers for secondary, normal, and 
vocational institutions. The Ordinary 
Normal Schools (Shihan Gakko ) train 
teachers for the elementary schools.””*' 
The fifth type of normal school is a 
variety of teacher training institutes in- 


cluding agricultural and physical edu- 
cation teachers’ schools, vocational 


teachers’ schools, and temporary 
teacher training schools attached to 
Colleges (Semmon Gakko) in which 
the students are given training to teach 
mathematics, biology, physics, chem- 
istry, physical education, history, geog- 
raphy, domestic science, fishery, ma- 
rine products, forestry, agriculture, 
civil and electrical engineering, elec- 
tricity, communications, textiles, in- 
dustrial chemistry, electro-chemistry, 
ceramics, shipbuilding, mining and 
metallurgy.** 


® Loc. cit. 

10 Hugh Keenleyside and A. F. Thomas, 
op. cit., p. 242. 

11 SCAP, CIE, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 101. 


12 Loc. cit. 
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There are three levels of administra- 
tion each ultimately controlled by the 
central government through the Min- 
istry of Education. There are those 
institutions established and maintained 
by the national government, the pre- 
fectural or municipal government 
called public institutions, and private 
institutions. National revenue is de- 
rived from two broad sources: taxes 
and extraordinary revenues, such as 
government earnings and loans. In 
1940 two types of equalization taxes 
were provided from the national gov- 
ernment to lesser units in the forms of 
subsidies and _ grants-in-aid.’* Pre- 
fectural revenue was derived from 
three sources: (1) a surtax on the na- 
tional tax on property; (2) a so-called 
“work” tax; (3) a prefectural tax on 
such things as automobiles and hunt- 
ing licenses.'* Municipal revenue was 
derived from: (1) surtaxes on national 
land, houses, business and mining 
property; (2) a municipal tax on 
bicycles, carts, dogs, etc.; (3) a special 
surtax for town planning, irrigation 
and land utilization; (4) income from 
rentals such as properties, electric rail- 
ways, bus lines and water works.’® 

All national funds were collected by 
the Finance Ministry and, before dis- 
tribution to the schools, were acted 
upon by the Home and Education 
Ministry. The latter two agencies ap- 


13 Robert K. Hall, Education for a New 
Japan (New Haven, 1949), p. 270. 

14 Tbid., p. 275. 

15 Tbid., p. 277. 
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proved or vetoed the budget prepared 
by the school. The Colleges (Semmon 
Gakko) surrendered their funds to a 
general pool for which they were re- 
distributed according to needs and 
contributions; all Normal Schools 
were government schools and were 
treated as government colleges; the 
private and prefectural schools op- 
erated on their own funds as they did 
not receive subsidies from the govern- 
ment in general.*® 

The pre-World War II educational 


system produced a high level of literacy 
in Japan. It is recognized that a de- 
mocracy requires literacy, but de- 
mocracy did not prevail in the Jap- 
anese atmosphere of high literacy. ‘The 
failure was due in part to the under- 
lying spirit of the educational system.*’ 
“The chief end of education, as Japan’s 
rulers see it, is to inculcate loyalty— 
loyalty to parents, to the family, to 
friends, to the State, and above all to 
the Emperor as the living embodiment 
of the State.”** Such was the spirit that 
led to blind devotion and disaster. Re- 
form in education was in order; before 
that reform came, there had developed 
nearly 650 institutions of higher edu- 
cation handling almost half a million 
students. 

In the spring of 1946 General 
MacArthur extended an invitation to 


16 Tbid., p. 279. 

17 1890 Imperial Rescript on Education. 

18E. H. Anstice, “Japan’s Educational 
System,” Asiatic Review, Vol. 32, No. 112 
(October, 1936), p. 737. 
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American educators to survey the Jap- 
anese educational system. These edu- 
cators constituted the United States 
Educational Mission to Japan. A 
parallel committee of Japanese edu- 
cators was formed at the request of the 
Occupation authorities to assist the 
American educators. The recommen- 
dations of the American Mission, 
through the parallel body of Japanese 
educators, now known permanently as 
the Japanese Education Reform 
Council, and in close cooperation with 
the Occupation authorities, were 
adopted by the Japanese Diet in the 
form of two separate laws. The Funda- 
mental Law of Education,’* passed on 
March 31, 1947, states the broad aims 
of the post-war educational system; 
the School Education Law,” passed 
on March 29, 1947, states the organi- 
zation and requirements of the new 
educational system. 


The reform undertaken by the pas- 
sage of the two laws features the adop- 
tion of a decentralized system, a nine- 
year period of compulsory education, 
and the 6-3-3-4 educational system. 
The simplification of the higher edu- 
cational system by the replacement of 
the variety of higher institutions with 
the four-year universities was at the 
recommendation of the Japanese Edu- 
cation Reform Council. It is true that 
the American Mission recommended 
adoption of the 6-3-3 system, but no- 


19 For contents see SCAP, CIE, op. cit., 
Vol. 2, pp. 109-111. 
20 For contents see ibid., pp. 112-130. 
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where in its report did it recommend 
the abolishment of the junior college 
type institutions. On the contrary, the 
Mission reported that such institutions, 
as well as universities, must be in- 
creased in numbers and that their cur- 
riculums be liberalized.** It appears 
that the elimination of the junior col- 
lege class of institutions was favored 
by the Occupation authorities for at 
least two reasons: (1) the undesir- 
ability of further straining the Jap- 
anese economy by forcing the support 
of these institutions in the face of the 
necessity for building new facilities de- 
manded by the 6-3-3 system and re- 
building damaged equipment, and 
(2) as part of the general objective of 
making education available to more 
students, to increase the number of 
four-year institutions to maximize the 
number of university-educated future 
leaders of Japan. 

During the 1947 school year® four 
alternatives were available to non-uni- 
versity higher educational institutions. 
They could disband and go out of ex- 
istence; they could become very strong 
higher secondary institutions; they 
could become weak four-year colleges; 
or they could attach themselves to an 
established university. The difficulties 
of meeting university requirements as 
established by the University Charter- 
ing Council are evident from the fact 


21 United States Education Mission, Re- 
port of the United States Education Mission 
to Japan, Washington, D.C., 1946, p. 48. 

22'The Japanese school year starts in 
April. 
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that only twelve former non-university 
higher institutions, all private, received 
their university charters with the be- 
ginning of the 1948 school year.” 
Throughout 1948, these schools 
worked to perfect their reorganization, 
and, by such clandestine means as bor- 
rowing libraries and exchanging equip- 
ment, approximately 140 acquired 
university charters.** Pressure by these 
schools for a legitimate place in the 
new educational system was met with 
the opposition of the Occupation au- 
thorities. Walter C. Eels, advisor for 
higher education of the Occupation 
authorities, was denied by the Occu- 
pation authorities permission to accept 
an invitation to give an address on the 
“Junior College in America” unless 
he would not answer questions bearing 
on possible junior colleges in Japan.”® 
The plight of these institutions was 
recognized by the Japanese Education 
Reform Council, and on January 14, 
1949, it passed a resolution calling for 
the recognition of the junior college 
institution as a temporary supplement 
to the universities.*° It was with de- 
jection that Mr. Eells had to inform 
the Education Ministers that the Oc- 
cupation authorities had no intention 


23 SCAP, CIE, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 266. 

24 W. C. Eells, “Junior College Develop- 
ment in Japan,” Junior College Journal, 
XXII, 6. 

25 [bid., p. 7. 

26 Japanese Education Reform Council, 
Education Reform in Japan, The Present 
Status and the Problems Involved (Tokyo, 
1950), p. 71. 














of permitting the establishment of 
junior colleges at this time.**’ Never- 
theless, the personal pleading of the 
Education Minister to the Occupation 
authorities convinced them that these 
institutions could fulfill an educational 
function.”* 


Formal recognition of the junior col- 
lege in the Japanese post-war edu- 
cational system was effected by an 
amendment of the 1947 School Edu- 
cation Law on June 1, 1949,” and 
National Junior Colleges were au- 
thorized by the National School Es- 
tablishment law of May 31, 1949.*° 
Articles 109 and 110 were added to the 
School Education Law. Article 109 
permits the establishment of higher 
educational institutes with a two- or 
three-year curriculum but without the 
authority to grant degrees; Article 110 
permits the transfer of junior college 
credit to universities if they are satis- 
factory to the standards established 
by the Ministry of Education.** The 
University Chartering Council laid 
down two basic functions for the junior 
colleges: ** (1) to undertake university 
level education with emphasis upon 





27 W.C. Eells, loc. cit., p. 7. 

28 Loc. cit. 

29 SCAP, CIE, Post-war Developments in 
Japanese Education (Tokyo, 1952), Vol. 1, 
p. 324. 

89 For contents see tbid., Vol. 2, pp. 
29-87. 

31 Japanese Education Reform Council, 
loc. cit. 

82 Ministry of Education, Progress of Edu- 
cation Reform in Japan (Tokyo, 1950), 
p. 49. 
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training for practical and specialized 
vocations; (2) to popularize university 
education and offer adult education 
for the community. The terminal func- 
tion to producc trained persons has 
not been overemphasized at the ex- 
pense of terminal general education. 
The Council requires 30 units of 
specialized courses, 20 units of general 
courses, and ten units of either type. 
This is an effort to correct the past de- 
fect of extreme specialization by cur- 
rently producing technicians with 
more general education. 


Following the amendment to the 
School Education Law, more than 200 
petitions for chapters were received by 
the Council. Examination of the 
schools was conducted during the 
autumn and winter months; final ac- 
tions were taken between February 
and March.** Thus, in view of the 
short notice to receive students in 
April, it is surprising that the 149 
chartered schools filled 63 per cent of 
their quota of 20,000 students.** In the 
next year, 31 more schools received 
their charters; the total enrollment in- 
creased to 36,331 students. In 1952, 
an additional 25 were chartered to 
bring the total number to 205 institu- 
tions with an enrollment of 53,230. 


The problems that all higher schools 
must face in the post-war period are 
numerous. Sufficient buildings, text- 
books, a liberal curriculum, adequate 
teachers, high living costs and low 





33 W. C. Eells, loc. cit., p. 8. 


34 Toc. cit. 
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salaries are the obvious problems. Stu- 
dent guidance and personnel services, 


heretofore completely neglected, havé ~ 


been brought to the attention of Jap- 
anese educators. This urgency is known 
by the Education Reform Council, 
which has said that “when the life of 
students is on the verge of collapse, 
and the radical student movements 
have assumed a _ proportion of 
national concern, the guidance of the 
activities of the student is the most 
urgent question to be carried through 
before anything else.’’*’ A beginning 
has been made in the right direction. 
The Ministry of Education has estab- 
lished a Student Welfare Council; the 
Students’ Aid Association, Inc., has 
established Welfare Halls in major 
cities; the government has increased 
substantially scholarship funds.** For 
the first time in Japan a uniform 
scholastic aptitude test, as well as an 
achievement test, has been required 
and permits all students regardless of 
social status to compete on the same 
scale towards higher school entrance.*’ 


Decentralization of the school sys- 
tem to escape domination by the cen- 
tral government has not been able to 
get over the hurdle of finances. In the 


35 W. C. Eells, “Recent Higher Educa- 
tional Developments in Japan,” Educational 
Record, Vol. 32, No. 4 (October, 1951), p. 
387. 

86 Loc. cit. 

87 Vivian E. Todd, “Selection of Students 
for Higher Schools in Japan,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Vol. 36, 


No. 6 (October, 1950), p. 368. 
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midst of continuous inflation, the bur- 
den of school finance was placed in- 


creasingly upon local districts; in ad- 


dition, the adoption of the 6-3-3 sys- 
tem necessitated new buildings and 
facilities lacking financial appropri- 
ation. The local districts have been 
compelled to depend upon the aid of 
national subsidies. Such a trend would 
make the school system responsive to 
the dictates of the central government 
as in the days of the pre-war period. 
The success of the educational sys- 
tem rests ultimately with the citizens 
produced. Educators and _ political 
rulers have the past debacle to guide 
their responsibility. ‘The educators ap- 
pear conscious of their duty; they are 
organizing and searching. In this re- 
spect, the junior colleges have banded 
together to form associations of public 
and private junior colleges. Further- 
more, cooperation has been established 
with the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. But the most serious 
problem is the ambition of the govern- 
ment; there is already danger to the 
entire system. During June, 1954, a bill 
“To Restrict Political Activities of 
Teachers in Public Schools” was 
passed. ‘This law demands the political 
neutrality of some half a million pub- 
lic school teachers at the risk of ad- 
monition, salary reduction, suspension, 
or dismissal.** The significance of such 


88 Cecil C. Brett, “Japan’s New Educa- 
tion Laws,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 23, No. 
11 (November, 1954), pp. 174-176. 
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a law is recognized by the educators of 
Japan.*® ‘They realize that criticism 
of current social and economic con- 
ditions is necessary for the creation of 
better future conditions. The public 
school teachers are now prevented 
from making such criticisms by this 
reactionary legislation. 

The foregoing problems affect the 
junior colleges as well as the entire 
school system. There are also problems 
which arise from the peculiar nature 
of the new junior colleges and that 
affect them in particular. The chief 
characteristic of the new junior col- 
leges is their non-specialized curricu- 
lum. That being the case, a balance be- 
tween vocational and general required 
courses must be struck which meets the 
demands of the public. The adoption of 
the 30-20-10 requirement from Ameri- 
can junior colleges may not meet the 
needs of the Japanese student. The 
survival of these institutions depends 
ultimately upon their ability to satisfy 
their students. As economic instability 
continues in Japan, there will remain 
a large demand for rapid technical 
training. Satisfaction of such a demand 
must not be at the expense of cultural 
courses ; University 
Chartering Council place upon these 
institutions a curriculum standard that 
restricts their adaptability. A smaller 


nor must the 





39 Hiroshi Suekawa, “Educator’s View of 
the Revision of Education Law,” Contem- 
porary Japan, Vol. 23, No. 1-3 (1954), pp. 
199-202. 
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number of required vocational and 
cultural courses should become the 
standard and thus permit the junior 
colleges to survive by meeting the de- 
mands of the terminal vocational stu- 
dent, the terminal general student, and 
the preparatory student in the com- 
munity. The development of adequate 
teachers will remain a problem. The 
nature of the needs to be satisfied re- 
quires a variety of courses and a faculty 
capable of delivering such instruction. 
Thus, these institutions require a core 
of versatile instructors capable of 
adapting to the various demands of 
their students. The large number of 
students enrolled in junior coileges il- 
lustrates that these institutions possess 
a definite place in the educational sys- 
tem. However, it is to be expected that 
there will be some turnover among 
these institutions as their problems be- 
come too heavy. Between 1947 and 
1949, 147 of the new type universities 
were former Higher Schools, Colleges, 
or Normal Schools.*° They are strong 
higher institutions but weak univer- 
sities ; it can be expected that any num- 
ber of them wili step down into their 
proper position and fulfill it well. The 
remaining institutions which have re- 
ceived their junior college charters are 
weaker; if they are not able to survive, 
they will make strong higher secondary 
schools. In the solutions of their prob- 
lems, the Japanese may be able to 





40 W. C. Eells, loc. cit., p. 11. 
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profit from the experience of the 
American junior colleges. ‘There is no 
better avenue for profiting from the 
American experience than through the 


close cooperation of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges with the 
public and private junior colleges of 


Japan. 





A New Look at the Junior College Music Program* 


F. ANTHONY VIGGIANO 


Democracy at work as expressed in 
the phenomenal growth of the junior 
college movement in the United States 
is but one manifestation of the im- 
portance of the individual in a world 
in which human rights are threatened. 
Youth’s enthusiasm for more educa- 
tion is finding expression through the 
increased educational opportunities 
made possible by present-day philoso- 
phies of the junior college. This ap- 
parently is a revelation to those in our 
changed society who might limit 
higher education. 

A new look at the junior college 
music program and a study of trends 
and practices should be helpful. In 
particular, we as music teachers should 
look at our music offerings as compre- 
hensively as our present philosophy 
will allow. For this reason, I have 
chosen to look at the aims and prac- 
tices from four points of view. 

In present-day living, we probably 
can hear and see a great deal more in 
a single day than was possible during 
several weeks, say fifty years ago. It is 
trite to say we are living in a visual 
age, and probably more accurate to 


* An address presented at the Music Edu- 
cators’ National Conference. 
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state that we are in a mobile, audio- 
visual age. 


A television producer - director, 
working in a control booth of modern 
TV studio, has to make decisions as 
to what is most important for a good 
telecast; one that tells a story clearly, 
tersely, and with dramatic force. You 
may be familiar with some of the tech- 
niques of telecasting. A single scene is 
generally shot from several angles 
through the use of two or more 
cameras. One camera may be very 
close to the subject, or special lenses 
can be used to catch minute details, 
while other cameras may be viewing 
from above, below, or from any angle 
which may enhance the dramatic 
power and photography of a given 
scene. 

For our purposes, let us imagine that 
four cameras have been set up to tele- 
cast a new idea. We are seated in the 
control booth next to the director, 
where we can view simultaneously the 
pictures produced by cameras and re- 
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layed to four monitors. As these moni- 
tors are similar to a 10-inch TV re- 
ceiving set, it is possible for us to see 
the production with four types of 
emphasis. According to our major in- 
tent and plan, we may call for camera 
one, which in TV jargon means that 
the picture produced by camera one 
will immediately be transmitted over 
the air for viewing. In so doing, we 
exercise our judgment in calling 
camera one, two, three, or four to show 
the best picture. It is also possible to 
superimpose shots, that is to say, to 
send two images over the air at the 
same time, one superimposed over the 
other. Highly creative and interesting 
effects are thus conceived and pro- 
duced. In thinking of the importance 
of junior college functions, we should 
view all four of them through the TV 
monitoring systems of our own imag- 
inative thinking. We should then be 
in a better position to determine which 
ones are to be emphasized. As college 
music teachers and administrators, we 
should be fully aware of the main pur- 
poses and objectives for setting up a 
junior college. They are generally re- 
ferred to as: 


1. The terminal function for students 

who wish to complete college edu- 
cation in two years with a curric- 
ulum that is either vocational or 
general in make-up. 
The preparatory function for stu- 
dents who wish to continue to the 
upper division of a college or uni- 
versity. 
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3. The community education func- 

tion which essentially caters to the 
needs within the community, such 
as worthy use of leisure time and 
personality development. 
The adult education function 
which serves as a composite of all 
functions for those who might 
postpone their education or who 
believe that education is an ever- 
expanding experience. 

Viewing these four functions simul- 
taneously over four TV monitors can 
help us to evaluate which particular 
functions our own school situation can 
best serve. Some junior colleges are 
geographically situated so that the 
terminal or community functions are 
more important than the preparatory 
or adult education functions, while 
other schools find it more desirable to 
emphasize a different combination. 
Often junior colleges existing within 
100 miles of each other emphasize dif- 
ferent major functions. 

In 1942 I made a survey of the prac- 
tices and trends in the music offerings 
of 75 junior colleges. The study in- 
cluded representative junior colleges 
from California, Florida, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. Catalogues from these 
schools were studied and analyzed. 
The popularity of the junior colleges 
in California seemed like a second gold 
rush in the form of free higher public 
education. Since 1947 I have been able 
to view firsthand the validity of these 
cold statistics which had been culled 
from catalogues. In preparing this 
paper, an attempt has been made to 
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re-survey the same schools that were 
graphed in the data assembled in 1942 
and to make a study and comparison 
of trends. Some interesting changes 
have occurred during this 12-year 
period from 1942 to 1954. Courses 
have been grouped under the following 
headings: 

. Theory 

. Appreciation 

. Vocal 


. Instrumental. 


A total of 680 music courses are now 
being offered as compared with 539 in 
1942. The offerings in theory reveal 
that harmony is the most frequently 
taught subject, with ear training and 
musicianship second. To a lesser de- 
gree, 14 colleges teach counterpoint 
and orchestration; nine, form and an- 
alysis; six, composition; and one, key- 
board harmony Although not a theory 
course in itself, public school music is 
being taught in 14 junior colleges, 
notably in Kansas. 

In the field of history and appre- 
ciation, the trend has been to offer 
more courses combining history with 
appreciation than teaching the two as 
separate courses. Approximately one- 
half of those who formerly taught the 
courses separatcly now fuse them into 
one course. 


Some interesting titles and descrip- 
tion of courses include: 


Adventures in Listening; Layman’s 
Music Course; Music Orientation; 
Survey of Music; The Symphony, Op- 
era, Oratorio; Symphonic Literature; 
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Early Music for Listeners; Modern 
Music for Listeners; Men in Music; 
Gregorian Chant; History of Jazz; 
and American Music. 


In the last named course, American 
Music, six schools now offer it whereas 
in 1942 only one included it in the 
catalogue. One such course, “Music 
in American Culture,” has the follow- 
ing description: 


“A study of music in American life 
from Colonial days to the present 
time. The broad divisions covered 
are: the music the colonists brought 
and what they created; folk music 
from various sections of the country; 
our important composers with an ex- 
amination of the fields ef opera, con- 
certs, radio, and television in our life 
today.” 


Another interesting course entitled, 
“Music in Family Living,” is described 
as follows: 


“How music may be used effective- 
ly in the home. Study will be made of 
how to buy, operate, and care for mu- 
sical instruments such as the phono- 
graph and tape recorder; how to build 
record libraries; what kind of music is 
effective for child development; kinds 
of music desirable for different social 
occasions and times of the day; the 
citizen’s responsibility in supporting 
civic music organizations.” 

In the field of vocal music, titles 
have changed more significantly than 
the increase in the number of offerings. 
The change ha; been from 155 to 160 
in 1954. The use of the term “a capella 
choir’ has changed from 22 schools 
using it in 1942 to five in 1954. Choral 
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groups still exist in great numbers but 
are referred to as chorus, vocal en- 
semble, choir, concert choir, college 
singers, choral club, and madrigal 
singers. Of significance is the growth in 
courses referred to as Opera Produc- 
tion, from one in 1942 to nine in 1954. 

In the field of instrumental music, a 
more dramatic trend and change may 
be observed. Course offerings have in- 
creased from 175 to 254, the largest 
change occurring in beginning instru- 
mental classes, which have increased 
from 26 to 63. The terms band and 
orchestra are used most frequently 
with symphony, little symphony, and 
community orchestra being used much 
less. Conducting courses are offered by 
16 colleges as compared with 12 in 
1942. One college offered a formal 
class in Dance Band 12 years ago; 17 


now present such a course, 16 of them 
being in California. 


Some interesting titles are: Ac- 
companying (2); Harp Ensemble 
(1); Coordinated Show Band Tech- 
niques (1); Chamber Music (2); 
Radio Ensemble (1); Pep Band (1); 
and Marching Band (2). The fre- 
quency of courses in organ has almost 
doubled, from ten to 18 probably due 
to the popularity and accessibility of 
electronic instruments. 

More important than these statistics, 
of course, are the content, methods of 
presentation, and materials used. We 
might ask ourselves if these courses pro- 
vide adequate training to students pre- 
paring for the music professions, or 
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school music teaching, and for the 
general college student. 

During the summer of 1953, while 
attending the International Confer- 
ence on Music and Education held in 
Brussels and two Musical Congresses 
for directors of conservatories held in 
Bad Aussee and Salzburg, Austria, I 
was greatly impressed with similarity 
of problems in the field of music edu- 
cation. ‘The same enthusiasm and vigor 
which characterizes our professional 
attitude in this country was apparent 
in most of the delegates of the 40 
nations represented. However, in the 
field of conservatory training and edu- 
cation, Dr. Pumgartner, director of the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg, probably ex- 
pressed the most important single con- 
tribution when he advanced the idea 
that the education of students in his 
country seemed most incomplete be- 
cause of the overemphasis on music as 
a profession, with a sad lack in needed 
related educational backgrounds. 
Other European conservatory direc- 
tors concurred with this observation. 
The European conservatories are not 
too familiar with our many strong uni- 
versity music departments in which 
the conservatory ideals are fostered 
along with general university educa- 
tion. However, we will do well to re- 
spect the adherence to professional 
musical standards as practiced in 
European conservatories before dilut- 
ing our own any further. In this coun- 
try one weakness is that too many stu- 
dents do not have the opportunity to 
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develop sufficient skills as practical per- 
forming musicians. Our own solution 
probably lies in extending our training 
period from four to five and even six 
years—if we are to train successfully 
for musicianship, scholarship, general 
culture, and integrated personalities. 


Consider these questions: 


1. Do you view the junior college as 
a logical educational development 
in the progress of a social order 
dominated by technology? If you 
do, you are in agreement with the 
former Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, J. W. Studebaker, and Fred 
Kelly, chief of the division of 
Higher Education in the United 
States Office of Education. 

Are we fusing our aims and prac- 
tices with the ideals and trends 
brought to our attention through 
the efforts of the Music Educa- 
tors’ National Conference? 

Are we looking ahead to the great- 
er America in which the adult citi- 
zenry is really musically educated? 
Should we alter our MENC slo- 
gan to “Every adult for music and 
music for every adult?” 


An increased interest in music is all 
around us, and we can use it to reach 
our general college students so that 
they will be inspired and shown the 
way toward developing personal tastes. 
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Let’s feed this strong love for the arts 
by streamlining our courses, without 
diluting them. 

The new look, then, is not going to 
be accomplished by maintaining the 
status quo. Rather we must streamline, 
rearrange, and reinforce the solid 
foundations we already have. These 
changes can give energy and life to our 
courses so that young people may bet- 
ter understand what we are trying to 
do. Finally, let’s constantly be aware 
of the need for a re-evaluation of all 
curriculums to meet the needs of living 
in this modern society. More than edu- 
cational lip-service, it must be a realis- 
tic attitude that man does not live by 
bread alone. The need for more science 
in our colleges was apparent when we 
moved into the technological age and 
courses were added and presented. 

Many administrators are aware of 
the fact that this present age demands 
a greater need for the humanities. The 
role music can play in meeting this 
need is no mystery to us, and the many 
opportunities to help America fulfill 
its cultural destiny are constantly as- 
serting themselves. The humanism of 
man must be placed in proper balance 
with science. In this simple idea lies 
out greatest opportunity. 





A Basic Study Skills Program for Colleges 
and Universities 


WALTER S. BLAKE, JR. 


The development of college level 
study skills programs has reached a 
critical stage. While such programs are 
increasing in number and have won 
acceptance in all parts of the United 
States, no pattern of valid and practi- 
cal operating principles and procedures 
has been promulgated. A pattern out- 
line is needed to assist staff members 
of established programs to evaluate 
their efforts and to serve as a guide for 
colleges and universities that plan to 
begin such programs. There is every 
indication that college enrollments in 
the future will increase and that a 
larger number of enrollees will come 
from the third and fourth quarters of 
the high school graduating classes. 
Some serious thinking about the prin- 
ciples and procedures of study skills 
therefore seems to be in order. 

In recent years investigations of the 
various aspects of study skills programs 
have been undertaken. Using these 
findings the writer has attempted to 
outline a basic study skills program 
which may serve as a starting point for 
program planning and evaluation. 





A frequent contributor to Junior College 
Journal and other educational publications, 
WALTER S. BLAKE is Coordinator of the 

- Communication Skills Program at Mont- 
gomery Junior College, Takoma Park, Mary- 
land. He also serves as Dean of the Students’ 


Office at the University of Maryland. 








A BASIC STUDY SKILLS PROGRAM FOR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The goals of the program are to help 
the student understand his capacities 
and make the best use of them in school 
and afterward. The basic program 
presented here is an attempt to or- 
ganize the practical principles and pro- 
cedures which offer the best assurance 
for realizing the basic goals. 


OPERATING PRINCIPLES 


1. A system of tests, services, and 
sectioning should be used to help dis- 
close individual: needs of all entering 
students and to help staff members ad- 
just the training and services accord- 
ingly. Every student should have the 
benefit of a thorough screening, and, 
if needed, study skills training suited to 
his needs. 
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2. Instruction should be as indi- 
vidualized as possible. Experienced 
study skills instructors have no diffi- 
culty in accomplishing goals whether 
the group numbers 20 or 50, but inex- 
perienced instructors achieve poorer 
results academically and fail to receive 
full cooperation from groups which 
exceed 20 members. These factors 
seem to operate regardless of the text- 
book used, the school setting, and the 
type of group—probational, partly 
probational or nonprobational.* 

3. It is necessary that instruction 
be integrated; e.g., reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening are aspects of 
the single process of communication. 

4. Instruction should >e student 
centered rather than content centered. 
It should emphasize such areas as the 
following :* personal orientation, orien- 
tation to college environment, plan- 
ning study and recreation, notetaking 
and notekeeping, a basic textbook 
study method, foreign language text- 
book study method, mathematics text: 
book study method, using the college 
library, examination skills, writing 
skills, speaking skills, reading skills, 
how to make use of counseling. 

* From a study conducted by Lee Ehr- 
bright, Sadie Higgins, and Alice Thurston 
at Montgomery Junior College, Takoma 
Park, Maryland, and by the author at the 
Montgomery Junior College and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, during the fall and 
spring semesters, 1954-1955. 

1'These areas are chapter subjects, se- 
lected as a result of an extensive survey and 
used in Weigand and Blake’s College Orien- 


tation (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955). 
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5. It is necessary to have college 
level standards of achievement. Gifted 
students should have the opportunity 
to attain optimum levels, while all 
students should attain minimum levels. 

6. The emphasis should be placed 
on a developmental training sequence 
rather than on remedial training. Al- 
though remediation should be an in- 
tegral part of the program, it should 
not be the raison d’etre. 

7. Research should be a part of the 
program and not merely a secondary 
consideration. It is needed to help de- 
termine whether or not the program is 
achieving goals and to discover ways 
in which the program may be im- 
proved. 

8. Students should receive aca- 
demic credit for the work they com- 
plete. Over half (51.1 per cent) of the 
programs surveyed in 1953 did not 
give credit for participation in the 
formalized parts of the programs 
(mainly classes in study skills and read- 
ing), yet over one-third (35.2 per 
cent) of the workers in programs giv- 
ing no credit favored changing to a 
credit-giving policy.’ 


DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES 


Diagnosing student needs should be 
an integral part of the registration se- 
quence. The following are the recom- 
mended testing areas and some widely 
used and valid diagnostic instruments: 


2 Walter S. Blake, Jr., “College Level 
Study Skills Programs—Some Observa- 


tions,” Junior College Journal, XXYV, 


(1954), 148. 
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1. Reading comprehension (A.C.E., 
G.E.D.). 

2. Reading rate (Blommers, Iowa 
Speed of Reading). 


3. Appropriateness and correctness 


of expression (Iowa Colleges English 
Placement Test). 

4. Writing skill (a composition based 
upon one of five assigned subjects, the 
choices being broad enough so that the 
student would possess sufficient informa- 
tion to write intelligently on the subject 
chosen. If one hour is allowed for prep- 
aration, 250 words should be the mini- 
mum; if two hours are allowed, 500 
words should be the minimum). 

5. Speaking ability (a formal talk, 
based on any one of ten assigned sub- 
jects. The subject range should cover 
areas about which incoming freshmen 
would know enough to talk for five 
minutes with one hour of prepara- 
tion ). 

6. Listening ability (a summary writ- 
ten from notes taken during a fifty- 
minute lecture given by a staff member, 
which should be prepared in 20 min- 
utes, or less, after the lecture has been 
completed ). 


APPROPRIATE COURSES AND SERVICES 
IN THE PROGRAM 


The program should consist of col- 
lege level courses for which credit is 
given. 

1. Basic Skills Course—for students 
who evidence a deficiency in one or 
more of the basic skills. Instructors 
should be drawn from the various de- 
partments concerned and special in- 
struction organized according to stu- 
dent needs. Credit should be deter- 
mined by student and advisor, based 
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upon the number of deficiencies and 
the amount of training deemed neces- 
sary. This course should be followed 
by the college orientation course. 

2. Accelerated Orientation—open 
only by permission of advisor to stu- 
dents who evidence a sufficiently high 
degree of competence in the skills 
areas. Here again, instructors should 
be selected from various departments 
concerned and credit determined by 
student and advisor, based upon the 
breadth of training deemed useful. 

3. College Orientation—for all in- 
coming freshmen not assigned to / or 
2. (Students assigned to 1 take College 
Orientation the following semester. ) 
Classes should meet at least twice a 
week for fifty minutes over a period of 
two semesters. [t should be possible for 
the student to earn up to four credits 
by completing the course, which would 
include the study and application of 
the basic skills of reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and related areas. 

Services should be available to stu- 
dents in all grade levels in the following 
areas: 

1. Tutorial Service—for students 
who request the assistance of qualified 
persons in the basic skills and specific 
subject areas. ‘Tutors can be regular 
staff members of various departments, 
graduate assistants, or fully qualified 
upperclassmen, depending upon the 
number of students needing tutoring 
and the subject areas most requested 
by students. Tutoring sessions can be 
arranged by appointment, with the 
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number and length of sessions de- 
termined by tutors and students within 
the regulations of the overall study 
skills program. No credit should be 
given tutoring, but records of number 
and type of sessions should be made a 
part of student record. 

2. Counseling—for all students, 
covering the various broad areas which 
counselors are qualified to treat. Both 
student-initiated appointments and 
faculty referrals should be handled by 
trained counselors. 

3. Remedial training—by special- 
ists for all students whose deficiencies 
are too great tc be corrected by the 
basic skills and/or orientation courses. 
Students with reading difficulties 
should be referred to a remedial read- 
ing specialist; with voice and artic- 
ulatory deficiencies to a speech ther- 
apist ; and with deficiency in basic writ- 
ing skills to a special writing labora- 
tory. The remedial training can be on 
both a voluntary and referral basis, but 
in any case should be open to all stu- 
dents on campus whether currently 
participating in the study skills pro- 
gram or not.*No credit should be given 
for this training and no special fees 
charged. 


STAFF, ADMINISTRATION, 
AND FQUIPMENT 


The courses and services should be 
offered by a non-departmental unit 
and governed by an administrative 
committee which would be appointed 
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and chaired by the chief personnel 
officer. Members would normally rep- 
resent such areas as education, English, 
the student personnel office, psychol- 
ogy, and speech. Four supervisors 
would be responsible for the various 
skill areas: reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening, with one supervisor ap- 
pointed by the chairman to act as co- 
ordinator of the program. Staff mem- 
bers could be drawn from the same 
departments from which the adminis- 
trative committee members were se- 
lected and any other departments of- 
fering services needed to make the 
program function. 

The following teaching and reme- 
dial materials are rated most useful 
by program workers: practice ma- 
terials (work sheets, mimeographed 
forms, etc.), textbooks, visual and 
audio aids (tachistoscope, reading rate 
accelerator, sight screener, tape re- 
corder, audiometer, opaque projector, 
slide projector and 16 mm. film pro- 
jector and screen), student notebook, 
data sheets samples of good form and 
usage (for notes, speech outline, etc.), 
student-selected materials, course out- 
line, student reports, and progress pro- 
files. 

In summary, the writer has pre- 
sented an outline of a study skills pro- 
gram, based upon research findings. 
This information is a composite of the 
recommendations of program workers 
from every part of the United States 


and its possessions. 








Community-Junior Colleges Extend Educational 
Opportunities for Youth" 


JESSE P. BOGUE AND S. V. MARTORANA 


During the school year, 1955-56, 
high school students all over the nation 
will be examining ways and means 
whereby educational opportunities for 
youth in the United States can be in- 
creased. The inquiry has been stimu- 
lated by the choice of questions selected 
as the national high school debate topic 
for the year. 

The problem chosen for the national 
high school forensic series for the aca- 
demic year 1955-56 is specifically: 
“How Should Educatonal Opportuni- 
ties be Increased for the Youth of the 
United States?” The problem compre- 
hends three propositions for debate 
and three questions for discussion as 
follows: 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. How can we increase educational 
opportunities beyond high school? 

2. How should the local, state, and 
federal governments divide responsi- 
bility for education? 

3. How can extracurricular activ- 
ities best contribute to the educational 


program? 


* This article replaces From the Execu- 
tive Secretary's Desk this month. 


DEBATE PROPOSITIONS 


1. Resolved: That governmental 
subsidies should be granted according 
to need to high school graduates who 
qualify for additional training. 


2. Resolved: That the educational 
privileges granted to veterans of the 
Korean War be accorded to all quali- 
fied American youth. 


3. Resolved: That the federal gov- 
ernment should guarantee higher edu- 
cation to qualified high school grad- 
uates through grants to colleges and 
universities. 


An educational development which 
many states and localities have found 
to be an effective and worthwhile 
means of extending further educa- 
tional opportunities to youth is the 
community-junior college. Although 
other compilations of information for 
use by persons interested in this prob- 
lem have called attention to the two- 
year college,’ the authors believe that a 
more direct and specific statement 


1 For example: Walter M. Daniels (Ed.), 
Educational Opportunities for Youth, pp. 
180-189. The Reference Shelf. Vol. 27, No. 
5. (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1955.) 
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about the community-junior college 
would be helpful. 

The numbers in parentheses which 
follow indicate the references in the 
bibliography which give more com- 
plete information on points suggested 
by the statements preceding the pa- 
rentheses. A more extended bibliog- 
raphy of references on this subject can 
be secured by writing the authors of 
this article. 

Community-junior colleges are post- 
high school institutions dedicated to 
provide as complete an educational 
service as possible at this level to the 
specifically defined community in 
which they are located. Typically they 
are two-year institutions operating 
either as a part of or in close associ- 
ation with the public schools of the lo- 
cality. Most of them are publicly sup- 
ported by local or state funds or both. 
The forthcoming 1955 Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education to be entitled The Public 
Junior College in American Education 
will provide an up-to-date and com- 
prehensive report on the scope and 
characteristics of these institutions. 

According to the Office of Edu- 
cation, 513 institutions, community- 
junior colleges, enrolled 315,984 regu- 
lar-day students in the fall of 1954.° 
Besides their programs for regular-day 





2 William A. Jaracz, Fall Enrollment in 
Higher Educational Institutions, 1954. Cir- 
cular No. 410. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1955), pp. 3, 10. 
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enrollees, these institutions present a 
wide array of study offerings to out-of- 
school youth and adults, enrolling 
nearly as large a total of this type of 
students as of regular-day students.® 


ECONOMY TO STUDENT 


Perhaps the most serious impedi- 
ment to college attendance that high 
school graduates encounter is the ex- 
pense which must be met (2, 3, 8, 9, 
15). Repeated studies on this point 
have established the fact that the pres- 
ence of a publicly supported two-year 
community-junior college creates a 
situation in which a. significantly 
higher proportiou of high school 
graduates can carry on to higher 
studies and are encouraged to do so 
(12, 14, 17, 18, 19). This it accom- 
plishes chiefly because of the tendency 
of these schools to keep tuition and fee 
charges to a minimum and because the 
students can live at home while at- 
tending them. 


DIVERSITY OF CURRICULUM 
OFFERINGS 


As more and more young people 
attend high school, graduate, and seek 
to go on to further studies, a wider 


and wider diversity of interests and 


talents are available for advanced 
training and improvement. Commu- 
nity-junior colleges have been found 





$C. C. Colvert and M. L. Baker, Junior 
College Directory, 1955 (Washington, D.C.: 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1955), p. 3. 
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to offer expanded opportunities to 
youth because they are committed to 
providing a full range of post-high 
school programs. No longer need stu- 
dents seeking to be nurses, private sec- 
retaries, or draftsmen, feel that they 
must go to some non-collegiate insti- 
tution to get their training (9, 4, 13, 
14, 18). The full scope of a commu- 
nity-junior college curriculum in- 
cludes: (1) general and liberal edu- 
cation appropriate to all students who 
attend, (2) specialized vocational, 
technical, and semi-professional train- 
ing for those who seek work oppor- 
tunities immediately after attending 
the community college, (3) specialized 
pre-professional studies for students 
planning to enter advanced collegiate 
and university study, (4) adult and 
continuing education for persons 


whose primary concern has shifted to 
out-of-school responsibilities (9, 10, 
12, 14, 19). 


EMPHASIS ON STUDENT GUIDANCE 


Many young people do not attend 
college because they are not sure that 
they will be comfortable there or that 
they have the drive or ability to suc- 
ceed (7, 11, 17, 18). This motiva- 
tional barrier, too, is reduced by the 
community-juntor college because it 
is relatively near at hand and more 
closely articulated with the local 
schools. For students who really would 
not be benefited by advanced aca- 
demic and professional training, these 
colleges provide a handy connecting 
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link to upper division collegiate and 
university study (4, 10, 11, 13). 

The proximity and relatively low 
cost of community-junior colleges en- 
courage the student to venture into 
post-high school studies because there 
is less of a “stake” involved and be- 
cause he can do so in familiar sur- 
roundings. Knowing this and sensing 
that one of their primary services is 
that of helping the student to find a 
realistic and satisfying career for which 
to prepare, community-junior colleges 
stress student counseling and guidance 
heavily in their instructional programs 
and administrative procedure. Al- 
though these institutions follow a lib- 
eral plan of admitting students, they 
also seek not to encourage or allow 
students to enter or complete training 
programs for which their ability or in- 
terest is not fitting (1, 5, 6, 12, 16). 


SOME ILLUSTRATIVE DATA 


Some figures about community- 
junior college and their enrollments in 
a few states where they have progressed 
strongly perhaps can summarize best 
the way that these institutions serve to 
extend educational opportunity. Ac- 
cording to the Junior College Di- 
rectory, 1955, already mentioned, 
Mississippi had 23 community and 
junior colleges which enrolled 8,859 
students; New York’s 31 community 
and junior colleges enrolled 23,415 
students; Texas’ 45 institutions en- 


rolled 47,332 students; and Cali- 
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fornia with 73 community and junior 
colleges had 294,508 enrolled. Missis- 
sippi and California community col- 
leges are tuition free; those in Texas 
and New York make relatively low 
charges to students. The impact of the 
junior colleges in California on the pat- 
tern of continuation of high school 
graduates to further education in that 
state is shown by the fact that for a 
number of years statistics on college 
enrollments in California have shown 
more students enrolled in the junior 
colleges than in any other single type 
of post-high school institution in the 
state.* That this is a general result in 
states where community-junior col- 
leges are established widely is the con- 
clusion of a nationwide study which 
states, “It would appear that those 


states which rank highest in terms of 
the student-population ratio tend to 
distribute their educational facilities 
throughout the state and to make wide 
use of the junior or community col- 
lege.’”® 
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The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Many requests have come to the 
Washington office for copies of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges since the big debate at Chicago 
last March. In order that all colleges 
may have a copy of this document with 
its amendments we are publishing it 
in this issue of the Journal. 

The Chicago convention passed a 
resolution regarding further study of 
the Constitution and By-Laws and a 
special committee has been appointed 
to undertake this assignment. It is com- 
posed of Curtis Bishop, chairman, 
Averett College, Danville, Virginia; 


Adopted at Chicago, Illinois, January 
18, 1946, and amended February 21, 
1947, June 28, 1952, and March 4, 
1955. 


ARTICLE I-—-NAME 


The name of this organization shall 
be “American Association of Junior 
Colleges.” 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
Constitution 
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Basil H. Peterson, Orange Coast Col- 
lege, Costa Mesa, California; Eugene 
B. Chaffee, Boise Junior College, 
Boise, Idaho; Frederick J. Marston, 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, 
Missouri; Henry W. Littlefield, Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport Con- 
necticut; and Lawrence L. Bethel, 
Fashion Institute of Technology, 225 
West 24th Street, New York City. | 
Members of this committee will be 
pleased to hear from members of the 
Association regarding their best judg- 
ments about revisions of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. 









ARTICLE II-—PURPOSES 


The purposes of this organization 
shall be to stimulate the professional 
development of its members and to 
promote the growth of the junior col- 
leges. 
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ARTICLE Ii-—-MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of this 
organization shall consist of five 
classes: active institutional, provi- 
sional institutional, individual, organi- 
zational sustaining and _ honorary. 
Membership shall be open to qualified 
institutions or individuals. All mem- 
bers shall be approved by the Board of 
Directors. 

Section 2. Active Institutional Mem- 
bers. Active institutional membership 
is open to regularly organized junior 
colleges which are accredited by or 
have received equivalent recognition 
from a regional association of colleges 
and secondary schools, or from their 
state university, state department of 
education, or other recognized state 
accrediting agencies; and to separately 


organized units of similarly accredited 


four-year colleges and universities 
which offer junior college programs. 
Active institutional members are en- 
titled to one vote. The Board of Di- 
rectors shall have the sole responsibility 
for determining whether the accredi- 
tation of a petitioning school may be 
accepted as equivalent recognition 
even though the institution may not 
carry the name “junior college.” 
Section 3. Provisional Institutional 
Members. Provisional institutional 
membership is a form of membership 
designed especially for newly organ- 
ized junior colleges and for other 
junior colleges which have not yet been 
able to secure the necessary accredita- 
tion or equivalent recognition to 
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qualify them for active institutional 
membership. Any junior college eli- 
gible for active membership may not 
be admitted to provisional member- 
ship. 

The representative of a provisional 
institutional member may attend the 
meetings of the Association but he shall 
not vote nor hold office in the Associ- 
ation. 

Provisional institutional members 
are listed as such members in the an- 
nual “Directory of Junior Colleges” 
published by the Association. Such a 
member shall not use the phrase 
‘““Member of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges” in its catalogue, or 
other announcements, but may use 
the phrase “Provisional Institutional 
Member of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges” in such publica- 
tions. 

Section 4. Sustaining Members. 
Any organization or individual inter- 
ested in the junior college movement 
may become a sustaining member. 
Junior colleges are not eligible for this 
type of membership. Sustaining mem- 
bers shall not vote or hold elective 
office. 

Section 5. Honorary Members. In- 
dividuals who have performed out- 
standing service to the junior college 
movement, upon nomination of the 
Board of Directors, may be elected 
honorary members of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV-——OFFICERS 


Section 1. The elected officers shall 
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be the President, the Vice-President, 
and the Directors. 

Section 2. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Secretary appointed by the Board 
of Directors for such term and at such 
salary as they may determine. The 
Board may also appoint such other 
officers or assistants as they may deem 
necessary for the proper conduct of 
the affairs of the Association. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors 
shall consist of the President, the Vice- 
President, ex officiis, the immediate 
past president, and one Director from 
each of the six regional areas: New 
England, Middle States, Southern, 
North Central, Pacific Northwest, and 
Pacific Southwest. 


ARTICLE V-——ELECTIONS 


Section 1. The President and the 
Vice-President shall be elected an- 
nually by a majority vote. 

Section 2. ‘Two directors represent- 
ing regional areas shall be elected each 
year to serve for terms of three years 
each. 

Section 3. The President, the Vice- 
President and the Directors shall be 
elected by a majority vote of the active 
members present at the annual meet- 
ing, in which case all officers shall be 
elected by a majority of the active 
members present at the annual meet- 
ing, in which case all officers shall be 
elected by a majority of the active 
members voting by mail ballot, such 
election to be conducted through the 
office of the Executive Secretary on or 
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before the date on which the meeting 
would normally have been held or as 
soon thereafter as possible. 

Section 4. Officers shall take office 
as soon as elected or appointed and 
shall serve until their successors are 
designated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this constitution. 

Section 5. When vacancies occur on 
the Board of Directors between elec- 
tions they shall appoint a new director 
from the region in which the vacancy 
occurs, except in case of the death, in- 
capacity or resignation of the Presi- 
dent, in which case the Vice-President 
shall serve as President. When a va- 
cancy occurs in the office of the Vice- 
President between elections by resig- 
nation, death, or incapacity to serve, 
the Board of Directors shall elect a 
Vice-President from the region in 
which the vacancy occurs to serve for 
the unexpired term. 

Section 6. No elected officer shall 
succeed himself immediately. 


ARTICLE VI-——DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The President and Vice- 
President shall perform the duties per- 
taining to their office. 

Section 2. Except as directed by the 
annual meeting and subject to the 
Constitution and By-Laws, the Board 
of Directors shall have the power to 
manage, operate, and direct the affairs 
of the Association. The actions of the 
Board of Directors shall be reported 
to and subject to review by the Associ- 
ation in annual meeting. 
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Section 3. The Executive Secretary 
shall be the executive officer of the as- 
sociation. He shall be responsible for 
the collection of dues and for the cus- 
tody of funds of the Association and 
shall make payments therefrom in ac- 
cordance with authorizations and di- 
rections of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII—QUORUM 


Section 1. The representatives of at 
least ten per cent (10%) of the active 
membership shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business after all 
members have been duly notified of 
such meeting. 

Section. 2. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 


ARTICLE VIII—-GENERAL GUIDE 


Section 1. The Association shall be 
guided by Roberts’ Rules of Order in 
all points not expressly provided for in 
this Constitution. 


ARTICLE IX-——BY-LAWS 


Section 1. The Association may 
enact by-laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions 
hereof. 


ARTICLE X-——-AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. The Constitution may be 
amended at an annual meeting of the 
Association by a two-thirds vote of the 
membership present, provided that the 
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proposed amendment has been sub- 
mitted in writing to the Executive Sec- 
retary and by him submitted to all 
members of the Association in printed 
or mimeographed form for at least 
thirty (30) days prior to the date of 
the annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


I. Membership. No junior college 
shall hold provisional membership in 
this association for more than five 
years. At the end of that time he shall 
qualify for active membership or be 
dropped. 

Il. Meetings. There shall be an an- 
nual meeting of the Association at such 
time and place as the Board of Direc- 
tors may determine. 

Ill. Vacancies. Whenever an elected 
officer ceases to be a full-time em- 
ployee of a junior college, his office 
shall become vacant at the discretion 
of the Board of Directors. 

IV. Nominations. Nominations for the 
office of the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the two directors to be se- 
lected annually, shall be submitted by 
a committee on nominations ap- 
pointed by the President. Additional 
nominations may be made from the 
floor. 

V. Committees. Committees may be 
created by a vote of the Association or 
of the Board of Directors. Unless other- 
wise voted by the Association, all com- 
mittees shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 
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VI. Dues. 

1. Dues of active members shall be 
sixty dollars ($60.00) a year. 

2. Dues of provisional members 
shall be sixty dollars ($60.00) a year. 

3. Dues of individual members 
shall be five dollars ($5.00) a year. An 
individual member who desires to be 
classed as a sustaining member shall 
pay dues of sixty dollars ($60.00) a 
year. 

4. Dues of organizational sustain- 
ing members shall be sixty dollars 
($60.00) a year. Sustaining members 
may pay more dues if they so desire. 

5. Honorary members shall pay no 
dues. 

VII. Membership Lists and Payment 
of Dues. 

1. Names of all institutional mem- 
bers shall be published annually in the 
Junior College Journai. 

2. Statements for dues for the cur- 
rent year shall be sent to all members 
during the month of January, and if 
necessary at such later dates as the 
Executive Secretary may determine. 

3. Any members whose dues are un- 

paid for the preceding year, after due 
warning, shall be dropped from the 
membership list. 
VIII. Fiscal Policy. In the manage- 
ment of the finances of the Associ- 
ation, the Board of Directors shall be 
guided by the following principles: 

1. The Board of Directors shall 
adopt an annua: budget, prepared by 
the Finance Committee, for each fiscal 


year beginning January 1. 
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2. In the management of the fi- 
nance of the Association the Board of 
Directors shall be guided by the fol- 
lowing principles: 

a. ‘To estimate income conserva- 
tively and expenditures lib- 
erally; 

b. To permit no expenditures for 
any item in excess of the of- 
ficially approved budget with- 
out the authorization of the 
Board of Directors; 

c. To operate within the income 
of the Association; 

d. To reserve dues paid in ad- 
vance fer use during the year 
for which they were paid. 

3. The financial records of the As- 
sociation shall be audited annually by 
a certified public accountant selected 
by the Board of Directors. 

4. Meetings. There shall be an an- 
nual meeting of the Association at such 
time and place as the Board of Di- 
rectors may determine. The Executive 
Secretary and all employees of his 
office who handle any part of the funds 
of the Association shall be bonded, the 
amount of the bonds to be determined 
by the Board of Directors and paid for 
by the Association. 

IX Publications. 

1. ‘The Association shall publish the 
Junior College Journal, a Junior Col- 
lege Directory, and such other regular 
or special publications as may be ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 

2. Three copies of each issue of the 
Junior College Journal and of the 
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Junior College Directory will be sent, 
without cost, to each active, provi- 
sional, or sustaining member who pays 
dues of $60.00 per year. One copy of 
each issue of the Junior College Jour- 
nal and of the Junior College Direc- 
tory shall be sent, without cost, to each 
individual member of the Association. 

3. There shali be an Editorial Board 
of the Junior College Journal consist- 
ing of six members representing the six 
regional areas, and appointed by the 
Board of Directors, for a three-year 
term. Two members of the first Board 
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shall be appointed for one year, two 
for two years, and two for three years. 
X. Amendments. These By-Laws may 
be amended at any business session of 
an annual meeting of the Association 
by a majority vote, provided that the 
proposed amendment has been sub- 
mitted in writing to the Executive Sec- 
retary and by him submitted to all 
members of the Association in printed 
or mimeographed form at least thirty 
(30) days prior to the date of the an- 
nual meeting. 














Current Publications Received of Interest 


to Junior College Readers 


Annual Report Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. New York: Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, 1954. Pp. 110. 


In this report John W. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York warns that a crisis which 
will have farreaching effects on the 
whole of American society now con- 
fronts the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities. The educational emergency 
is the theme of Gardner’s message in 
Carnegie Corporation’s 43rd annual 
report recently issued. 


A Policy for Skilled Manpower. (A 
Statement by the Council with Facts 
and Issues Prepared by the Research 
Staff.) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. Pp. xxi+-299. 


This volume is the fourth publication 
of the National Manpower Council, 
which was established in 1951 under 
a Ford Foundation grant to study sig- 
nificant manpower problems and to 
contribute to the improved develop- 
ment and utilization of the country’s 
human resources. 


Bauer, W. W., M.D., and Dukelow, 
Donald A., M.D. What You Should 
Know About Smoking and Drinking. 
Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1955. Pp. 40. $.50. 


Facts concerning tobacco and alcohol 
are given in interesting story form in 
this new booklet, written for children 
in upper elementary grades and jun- 
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ior high school. The illustrated book- 
let describes the known effects of 
smoking and drinking on the human 
system. 


Brace, Richard M. The Making of the 


Modern World. New York: Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. xxvi+ 
899. $6.50. 


From the rise of the “new” monar- 
chies in the 16th century through the 
fall of Malenkov in 1955, this book 
makes clear the major currents in the 
increasingly headlong flow of modern 
history. The author brings to western 
history the world prospective that is 
essential for an understanding of to- 
day’s clamorous problems. 


Easton, Stewart C. The Heritage of the 


Past. New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. Pp. xx-+-795. $6.00. 


The first volume of an important two- 
volume history of world civilization, 
this book takes the story from the 
dawn of man to the emergence of our 
modern national states. 


Grambs, Jean D. Human Relations and 


Audio-Visual Materials. (An Inter- 
group Education Pamphlet.) New 
York: The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1955. Pp. 68. 
$.25. 


In this pamphlet Dr. Grambs has 
made a unique contribution by pro- 
viding a means of clarifying the 
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meaning of visual aids for intergroup 
education. A second feature is that 
the volume presents a fine “balance” 
between all commonly used visual 
aids, and a third feature, which will 
make the volume valuable, is its con- 
creteness. 


Hamilton, Thomas, and Blackman, Ed- 
ward (eds.). The Basic College of 
Michigan State. East Lansing, Michi- 
gan: The Michigan State College 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii+-127. $2.75. 


This book deals with the philosophy, 
objectives, methods and procedures 
of the Basic College of Michigan 
State. Written by the several depart- 
ment heads and the dean of the Basic 
College, this volume gives content 
and methods of the courses which 
have been developed. 


Hanna, Lavone A., Potter, Gladys L., 
and Hagaman, Neva. Unit Teaching 
in the Elementary School. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
x+592. $5.50. 


This book is written for use with both 
pre-service and in-service education 
classes and as a practical guide to 
teachers on the job. 


Hottel, Althea K. (ed.). How Fare 
American Women? (Report of the 
Commission on the Education of 
Women of the American Council on 
Education.) Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1955. Pp. xi 
+70. $1.00. 


In the pages of this report there is 
ample exposition of the numerous 
and varied forces which, during the 
last half century, have profoundly af- 
fected the nature of our society and 
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the role of women in it. The present 
document is an interim report to the 
public of what has been done to date. 


It’s High Time. Washington: National 


Education Association, 1955. Pp. 40. 
$.50. 


This 40-page illustrated handbook for 
parents and teenagers was written 
for parents who want to help their 
youngsters achieve a smooth transi- 
tion from elementary or junior high 
into the world of high school. A joint 
committee of high school principals 
and representatives of the P.T.A. 
served as advisers in the preparation 
of this handbook. 


Karrenbrock, W. E., and Simons, 


Harry. Advanced Accounting. (Sec- 
ond Edition.) Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1955. Pp. 
xii-+-948. 


Designed for a one-year course in ad- 
vanced accounting, this volume has 
teachability as one of its outstanding 
features. There are many instruc- 
tional aids, and the exercises are 
short problems that are excellent for 
class discussions and regular assign- 
ments. 


Klise, Eugene S. Money and Banking. 


Cincinnati: South-Western Publish- 
ing Co., 1955. Pp. viii-+-744. 


This book, particularly well suited to 
a two-semester course if supplement- 
ed by outside readings, explains the 
interrelationships between money and 
banking, on the one hand, and pro- 
duction and distribution on the other. 
It might be used in the economics 
department or the business depart- 
ment. 
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Morris, Glyn. A Guidance Program for 
Rural Schools. (Practical Ideas in 
Education Series.) Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1955. Pp. 48. 
$1.00. 


This new booklet pinpoints the 
unique problems in guiding rural 
youth and suggests ways in which to 
start a program or to help an estab- 
lished program grow. After describ- 
ing the special problems in rural 
guidance, the author sets forth pro- 
cedures that can be used to over- 
come these problems. 


Mount, Dick. Progressive Typewriting 
Speed Tests. New York: Gregg Pub. 
Div., McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1955. Pp. v+91. 


Northway, Mary L. What Is Popular- 


ity? (Better Living Booklet Series.) 
Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1955. Pp. 48. $.50. 


The reader of this booklet will get an 
over-all picture of popularity plus 
practical suggestions on how to help 
children grow socially at home or in 
school. The booklet stresses the im- 
portant values of human living rather 
than popular acclaim, per se. 


Pollack, Philip. Your Career in Physics. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1955. Pp. 127. $2.75. 


This book discusses in easily under- 
standable language details which 
young men and women considering 
a career in physics should know about 
this field. While it is designed for 
high school age youth, it will appeal 
to persons already engaged in scien- 


tific work who are looking for other 
or greater rewards. 


Rivlin, Harry N. Improve Your Learn- 


ing Ability. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1955. Pp. 48. $.50. 


Beginning with general scientific facts 
about learning, this booklet shows 
young people how they can apply 
these facts to their everyday lives to 
improve their learning techniques. 


Thorpe, Louis P. Child Psychology and 


Development. (Second Edition.) 
New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. v-+709. $6.00. 


This is a textbook for the under- 
graduate course in child psychology 
or growth and development of the 
child, whether it is taught in the de- 
partment of psychology or in the de- 
partment or school of education or 
home economics. It presents the es- 
sential concepts, findings, and inter- 
pretations upon which an objectively 
derived child psychology must be 
based. 


Traxler, Arthur E. (Ed.). Education in 


a Free World. (Report of Nineteenth 
Educational Conference.) Washing- 
ton: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1955. Pp. viti+-164. $1.75. 


The American Council on Education, 
in partnership with the Educational 
Records Bureau, sponsored the Con- 
ference and published the proceed- 
ings. This Conference, like its prede- 
cessors, had a significant theme. Con- 
cern for the individual person in- 
volved in the educational process was 
again predominant. 
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Stimson, CLaupE W. aANp Lazar, 
JosepH. Recent Cases and Ma- 
terials in Business Law. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. 
Pp. xiv + 370. 

This new case and materials book in 
business law is an attractive paper- 
backed book, printed in an easy-to- 
read style. It contains an interesting 
collection of contemporary court opin- 
ions which have grown out of present- 
day situations. Cases have been se- 
lected which show the interrelations of 
such fields of Jaw as contracts, sales, 
and agency. 

The law of Contracts, which fur- 
nishes the foundation of the other 
branches of commercial law, is dis- 
cussed in introductory notes in 
Chapter One, followed by cases in 
Classification of Contracts; Offer and 
Acceptance; Capacity of Parties; Con- 
sideration; Reality of Consent; Ille- 
gality; Statute of Frauds; Discharge; 
Conditions; and Remedies. 

Chapter 2, under the general head- 
ing of Agency, deals with cases in Au- 
thority and Liability and Workmen’s 


Compensation, while Chapter 3, under 
general heading Personal Property, 
contains cases on Rights, Bailments, 
and Chattel Mortgages. 

Legal difficulties arising from the 
purchase and sale of merchandise are 
controlled by the law of Sales, which 
is contained in Chapter 4. After the 
introductory notes on this subject, the 
chapter is divided into The Nature of 
a Sale; Transfer of Title; Warranties; 
Rights and Remedies; and Con- 
ditional Sales. 

Chapter 5 consists of an effective 
orientation on Negotiable Instruments 
—Negotiability: Nature and Effects; 
Negotiation: Parties and Their Rights. 

In Chapters 6 and 7, Partnerships 
and Corporations, the authors present 
cases distinguishing one from the other 
in Partnerships, Joint Ventures, and 
Agency; Rights and Duties of Part- 
ners; Rights and Liabilities of Officers 
and Directors; Rights and Liabilities 
of Stockholders. 

Chapter 8, Real Property, discusses 
Deeds: Validity, Construction, and 
Effect; Easements and Adverse Pos- 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


session; Specific Performance and the 
Statute of Frauds; Rights and Duties 
of Owners and Occupiers; and the 
Rule Against Perpetuities. 

In the “Table of Cases,” titles in 
roman type indicate the principal 
cases, while titles in italics indicate 
cases quoted, cited, or discussed in the 
text notes. 

One of the most valuable and 
unique features of the book is the sec- 
tion outlining and illustrating the 
standard method of abstracting a case. 
The special index of words and phrases 
and the well organized general index 
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facilitate the handling of the book. 

The coverage is comprehensive, in- 
volving cases from most of the states 
of the Union. In many of the opinions 
all citations have been retained, show- 
ing the step by step procedure of how a 
court may build an opinion on other 
cases which have set precedents. 

While the book might be ap- 
propriate for use as a basic text, it 
would appear that its greatest contri- 
bution would be as a complementary 
text in beginning courses. 


Respa K. NEEL 











For college secretarial training ... here’s a realistic 
“doing” program! 


COLLEGE SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES 


Irene Place e Charles B. Hicks 


It gives the practical “know-how” of adjusting to and 
advancing in today’s stenographic and secretarial positions. 


College Secretarial Procedures and its accompanying workbook comprise the first 
program of its kind to successfully replace lengthy discussion with short, direct 
solutions to problems of office procedure, efficiency, human relations, and the culti- 
vation of a desirable business personality. A complete teaching unit... no additional 
instructional materials are needed. The workbook’s lively “situation” problems point 
up and illustrate the text matter. And to tie the program together even more closely, 
the directions to be followed in the workbook are given right in the text. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36.......330 West 42nd Street Dallas 2 501 Elm Street 


Chicago 30 4655 Chase Ave., ; 
Lincolnwood Toronto 4 253 Spadina Road 


San Francisco 4 68 Post Street London, E.C. 4...95 Farringdon Street 
































American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers and 


investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties of ac- 
credited junior colleges. 


43,600 Members 479 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association address: 


The General Secretary 
American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 

















A National Favorite .. . 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


Dr. Howard S. Noble, C.P.A. 
~~ Dr. C. Rollin Niswonger, C.P.A. 


By 


Here is a great book that has consistently been the outstanding national 
leader (used in over 800 colleges). ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES is 

ing to the best students, but teachable and understandable. It is 

written by expert teachers, edited by competent editors, and doc 

by references to publications of the 5 Per Institute of Accountants. The 
latest terminology, practices, and procedures are emphasized. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 











The Journal of Higher Education selects 

from the hundreds of manuscripts received 

each year those of most interest and 

worth to educators engaged in administration 

and teaching in colleges and universities. 

Symposia concerned with controversial 

questions appear from time to time. 

Short papers reporting problems discussed 
9 Issues in practical ways appear in the department 

$5.00 a Year “With the Technicians.” 
News notes, editorial comments, and 
book reviews are found in each number. 


The JOURNAL of HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Ohio State University Columbus 10, Ohio 





GREAT EXPERIMENTS IN BIOLOGY 
by M.L. GABRIEL and S. FOGEL, Brooklyn College 
Cl theory, Differentiation), Genetics and 


The book comprises a selection of original 
classic papers on landmarks in the 


history of experimental biology. The following 
aici areas are included: Cell theory, Animal 
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448 pages 
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notes and introductory comments 
ee ng paper. A number of the trans- 
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INTRODUCTION 10 SEMIMICRO QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 


2nd Edition 


by C. H. SORUM, University of Wisconsin 


This text is a brief and concise presentation of 
the fundamentals of — ualitative anal- 
ysis specifically designed for schools in 
which qualitative analysis constitutes a portion 
of the laboratory work for the second semester 
of general chemistry. The entire book is or- 


554” x 8%” 
THE UNIVERSITY SPELLING BOOK 


by THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, Dean, Washing 


ton Square College, New York 


University, and WILLIAM D. BAKER, Michigan State College 


Oe ae ae 
: uently m e@ fresh- 
inns Oe compiled by Dean P after a 
3-year study in which thousands of 
teachers cooperated. It contains proof-reading 
exercises, lists of ieee misspelled words 


128 pages 
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554” x 83%” 
A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


by CRANE BRINTON, Harvard University; JOHN B. CHRISTOPHER, University of 
Rochester; and ROBERT LEE WOLFF, Harvard University 


This distinguished new history examines the 
roots of our contemporary civilization, coordi- 
nating cultural and intellectual factors with 
social, economic, and political developments. 
The authors bring the reader close to the peo- 
ples and times they describe through frequent 
quotation from original sources, often in fresh 
translation. A novel feature is the extensive 


coverage of eastern Europe as well as of the 

Far East. 

“Brinton and his two colleagues have magnifi- 

rig! grasped the an Sopa pa them in 
this history. . . . The sustained iliance of this 

long narrative is matched by the handsome 

format of these two admirably "decane wet 

illustrated volumes."—John Barkham, Sat 

Review Syndicate. 


Volume | (prehistory to 1715): 736 pp., 7” x 934”, April 1955 
Volume li (1715 to the present): 704 pp., 7” x 934”, April 1955 


Prentice-Hall, tuc. 
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